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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VOGUE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 
Paris; Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 


‘Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free, For foreign countries in the postal union, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
diaft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender's risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires, ’ 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
wil! be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of aidress both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Sudscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any newsstands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a faver by promptly reporting that fact. 


SOCIETY 


He second Patriarchs’ Ball, which 

I took place at Delmonico’s on Mon. 

eve., 14 Jan., was amost brilliant 

affair, and more enjoyable from the fact that 

the rooms were not so crowded as at the first 

ball. The cotillon was ied by Mr. Frank- 

lin Bartlett, dancing with Cora Randolph. 
There were no favors. 


Present were Gov. and Mrs. Levi Morton, Sir Rod- 
erick Cameron, Miss Cameron. Mrs, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish Webster, Mr. and Mrs, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Miss Ethel Stokes, Mrs. Paray Stevens, Mr. 
and Mrs. Newbold Edgar, Mr. and Mrs, Columbus 
Iselin, Mr. and Mrs, William D. Sloane, Miss Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs, Edmund Baylies, Dr. and Mrs, Francis 
Delafield, Miss Julia Delafield, Mr. and Mrs, Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, Mr, and Mrs, J. Watts Kearney, 
Miss Mary Kearney, Mr, and Mrs, James M. Water- 
bury, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Parish, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, 
Karrick Riggs, Dr. and Mrs John Jay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Emmet, Mr. and Mrs. Howland Pell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, Mr. and Mrs, James 
Hude Beekman, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. 
George Kingsland, Miss Helen Kingsland, Mr. and 
Mrs, Philip J. Sands, Miss Edith Sands, Mrs, Ferdt- 
nand Wilmerding, Miss Alice Wilmerding, Mr. and 
Mrs, Calvin Bryce, Mr. Percy Sanderson, Baron 
d’Uechstrittz, Mr. William E. Curtis, Ex-As't. Sec. 
of State; Count Sierstorpff, Count Castellane, Sig. 
Don Giovanni del Drago and the Baron de Santa 
Anna. 

The ball in Brooklyn which corresponds to the 
Patriarchs’ in New York, called the Ihpetonga, held 
its tenth annual meeting on Tues,, 15 Jan.,in the 
Art Association Rooms. The guests were received 
by Mrs. ALA. Low, Mrs. Amory S$. Carhart, Mrs. 
Edward Litchfield and Mrs, R. M. Stuart. Supper 
was served about half-past twelve o'clock, at which 
nearly three hundred people were present. The co- 
tillon was ied by Mr. Arthur M. Hatch, dancing with 
Mrs. Philip Bradford Niles. Present were Mrs, Wil- 
liam Prentice, Mrs, William A. Read, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Potter, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Coleman Kis- 
sam, Mr. and Mrs, Francis Dodge, Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry B. Carhart, Mr, and Mrs. Charles Otis, Mrs. 
Sinclair Tousey, Mr. and Mrs, Albert Jennings, Mrs. 
Charlies Van Nostrand, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Camp- 
bell, Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Dominick, Miss Anne 
Pierpont, Miss Ellen Low, Miss Knowlton, Mr. Evert 
Jansen Wendell, Mr. John T. Wainwright and Dr. 
William A Pierrepont. 

Com. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry gave a small 
cotillon at their residence on Thu. eve., 17 Jan. 
About one hundred and twenty people were present, 
I'he cotillion was led by Mr. Columbus Baldwin, 
dancing with Miss Gerry, ‘The favors,though simple, 
were remarkably pretty. Present were Mr, and Mrs, 
W. Seward Webb, Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver Harriman, Mr. and Mrs, 
Robert Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mr and 
Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. and Mrs. William 
D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Mr. and 
Mrs, W. Bayard Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer Cruger, Mr. and Mrs, E, L, Winthrop, Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor Sorchon, Mrs. Paran Stevens, Miss Maud 
Livingston, Miss Catharine Garrison, Miss Evelyn 
Burden, Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss Cameron, Mr. 
William Cutting, Mr. Gooihue Livingston, Mr. 
James A, Burden, Jr., Count Castellane, Mr, Belmont 
Tiffany and Mr. Frederic Crosby. 

The second Cinderella Cotillon was held at Sherry’s 
on Thu. eve., 17 Jan. The invitations read from 
nine until twelve o'clock, and the cotillon, which 
begins at half past nine promptly, always ends at 
midnight. Supper is then served and the guests leave 
immediately afterward. The names of the patron- 
esses of these dances have already been published in 
Vogue. Receiving on Thu. eve. were Mrs, Joseph 
Choate, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Francis C. 
Barlow and Mrs. James R, Cross, The cotillion was 
led by Mr. Alexander Hadden dancing with Miss 
Charlotte Barnes. The favors were very original, 
being smal! brooms with the handles covered and tied 


in different colored satin ribbons ornamented with 
small white mice and large white and yellow sun- 
flower pincushions, made of cloth, with centres of 
plush. Present were Miss Annie Morgan, Miss Meta 
McKay, Miss Elsie Stitlman, Miss Adele Sloane, Miss 
Ethel Stokes, Miss Alida Chanler, Miss Edith Barnes, 
Miss Eunice Ives, Miss Frances Ives, Miss Esther 
Hunt, Miss Eleanor Cross, Miss Mary Cross, Miss 
Julia Clarkson, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Julia Dela- 
field, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Lilly King, Miss 
Marion McKeever, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Eliza- 
beth Hare, Miss Helen Edwards, Miss May Neeser, 
Miss Mary Belknap, Miss Alice Post, Miss Catha- 
rine Hoppin, Mr. William Rockefeller Mr. Frederic 
Spedden, Mr. John T, Wainwright, Mr. Gordon 
Norrie, Mr. Edwin Lewis, Mr. Dexter Biagden, Mr. 
Edward Jones, Mr. Percy Shevill, Mr. Montgomery 
Hare, Mr. Goodhue Livingston, Mr. t dward Darrell, 
Mr. George Morrison, Mr. James G. K. Lec, Mr. 
Frederic Wells, Mr. George Blagden and Mr. Edward 
Livingston. 

The first of the delightful musicales given annually 
by Miss Callender and Miss de Forest at their charm- 
ing apartment in the Tiffany took place on Thu. 
eve.,17 Jan. The music-room and reception-rooms, 
although very large, were crowded to overflowing. 
The programme was indeed a musical treat, introduc- 
ing, as it did, Mrs. Tyler Dutton Soprano, Mr. Pol. 
Piancon, Mr. Victor Harris and the Seic! orchestra, 
led, of course, by Herr Anton Seidl. After supper 
Mons. Pol. Plancon delighted everyone with his 
splendid rendering of the Marseillaise Present were 
Mr. and Mrs, Edward King, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hamp- 
de1 Robb, Miss Robb, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
Miss Edith Morton, Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Ducan Elliott, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Baylies, Mr. and Mrs William B. Dinsmore, Mr. 
and Mrs, William Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Sloan, Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mrs, Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer, Miss Mabel Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. Charles Childs, Miss Josephine Johnson, Miss 
Renée Coudert and Miss Madeleine Dinsmore. 

The Thursday Evening Club met at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, on Thu, eve., 17 
Jan. Dean Hoie gave his recollection of Celebrated 
Authors | have Met. Present were Mr. and Mrs, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs, John Hone, Dr. 
and Mfs. F P. Kinnicutt, Mr. and Mrs, James A. 
Burden, ex-Judge and Mrs, Henry Howiand, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. William T. Blod 
gett, Miss Blodgett, Mr. and Mrs, joseph Choate, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hampden Robo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Post, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, 
Mrs, Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Bea- 
man, Miss Ruth Laurence, Miss Dunham, Miss 
Louise Griswold, Col. George Waring, Mr Henry 
Bibby, Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell and Mr. William 
Graham, 

The third meeting of the Friday evening dances 
took place at Sherry’s on Fri eve., 18 Jan. Receiv- 
ing were Mrs, John H. Screven, Mrs, William 
Warner Hoppin: Mrs. John G. Neeser, Mrs. Alfred 
L. Edwards and Mrs. John Alsop King. The cotillon 
was led by Mr. John T, Wainwright, dancin. with 
Miss Helen Edwards, There were no favors. Supper 
was served afrer the cotillon at small tables Present 
were Miss Helen Kingsland, Miss Alice Strong, Miss 
Alice Wilmerding, Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Harriet 
Biddle, Miss Mary Cross, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss 
Cornelia Delafield, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Edith 
Speyers. Miss May -‘eeser, Miss Ethel Iselin, Miss 
Edith Sands, Miss Ellie Coster, Miss Mary Kearney, 
Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Grace Henop, Miss Frances 
Ives, Miss Elizabeth Hare, Mr, Charles Ogden, Mr. 
Louis Smith, Mr. James G. K, Lee, Miss Alexander 
Hadden, Mr. Gordon Norrie, Mr. Goodhue Living- 
ston, Mr. George Morrison, Mr Walter Bliss, Mr. 
Philip Richards, Mr, Beekman Hoppin, Mr, John 
Neeser, Mr. Stephen Pell, Mr. Rufus Greaves and 
Mr. Thayer Robb. 

The fifth meeting of the Saturday evening dancing 
class took place at the Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms 
on Sat. eve., 19 Jaa. Receiving were Mrs, Edward 
King, Mrs. John Irving, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish Morris. The cotillon was 
led by Mr. Alexander Hadden dancing with Miss 
Blake of Boston. The favors consisted of different 
colored ribbons with bells and American Beauty roses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Starr Miller have sent out cards for a 
dance on 28 Jan. Mr. and Mrs, William B. Dins- 
more have also sent out cards for a dance at Sherry’s 
on 1 Feb., in honor of their daughter, Miss Madeline 
Dinsmore. Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly and 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan are going to give 
small dances on Mon., 11 Feb. 

Mr. and Mrs, J. Hampden Robb will give a small 
dance for their daughters, Miss Cornelia Robb and 
Miss Louisa Robb, on Tue. eve., 12 Feb. The co- 
tillon will be led by Mr. Alexander Hadden, dancing 
alone. There will be three favor figures. 

On Mon. eve., 14 Jan., Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt gave a dinner at their residence, for Gov. 
and Mrs, Levi P. Morton. 

On Tues, eve., 15 Jan., Mrs. William Astor gave a 
dinner for her grandniece, Miss Helen Kingsland. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchon, 
Miss Edith Morton, Miss Vanderbilt, Miss Alida 
Chanler, Miss Wilson, Miss Tooker, Miss Sybil Sher- 
man, Count Sierstorpff, Mr, Elliot Gregory, Mr. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. Charles 
Baldwin, Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. Charles 
Sands, Mr. Worthington Whitehouse and Mr, Lispen- 
ard Stewart, 

Mr. and Mrs. 1. Townsend Burden gave a dinner 
on Tue, eve., 15 Jan. Present were Dr. and Mrs. 
Seward Webb, Mr. and Mrs, C, Oliver Iselin, Mr. 
and Mrs, W. Starr Miller, Mrs. Burke Roche, Miss 
Anna Sands, Miss Catharine Garrison, Mr. H. Mait- 
land Kersey, Mr. Hamilton Carey and Mr. Oliver H. 
P. Belmont. 

Other dinners given on Tuesday were by Mr. and 
Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, for their daughter, 
Miss Adéle Sloane, and her fiancé, Mr. James A. 
Burden; Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. George 


W. Kidd, and also a large dinner given by Mr. and 
Mrs, Francis Spies, and on Thu., the 17th, by Mr. 
and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden and Mr, and Mrs. 
Orme Wilson. 

On the same evening Mr. and Mrs. J. Trenor Park 
gave a dinner in honor of Mr. and Mrs, Thomas 
Motley, from Boston, 

Mrs. H. Victor Newcomb gave a luncheon on Sat., 
19 Jan., at her residence. Present were Mrs. Austin 
Corbin, Mrs. J. Watts Kearney, Mrs. Henry Mar- 
quand, Mrs. David Thompson, Mrs. Reginald Hen- 
shaw Ward, Mrs John A. Robinson, Mrs. Edwin 
Parsons, Mrs. Charles S. Abercrombie and Mrs, Ed- 
ward N. Tailer, 

On Thu, eve., 17 Jan., at Sherry’s, the Yale 
Alumni Association of New York held its annual din- 
ner. Ex-Judge Henry E. Howland, who is President 
of the Association, delivered the opening address. 
President Timothy White spoke next on the “* Uni- 
versity,’ and the other speakers were Mr. William 
B. Hornblower, Mr. Henry Stanford Brooks, Mr. 
James R, Sheffield, Mr. Edmund Whittemore and 
Mr. George De Witt. Present at the dinner were 
Mr. Brayton Ives, Mr. Buchanan Winthrop, Mr, 
Henry Holt, Mr Payson Merrill, Mr Alfred L. Ed- 
wards, Mr. L. I. Chamberiain, Mr. Isaac Peet, Mr, 
W. G. Woodward, Mr. William H. Fuller, Mr. 
Henry R. Wood, Mr, Edward H, Converse and Mr. 
Henry Hawley 

The anuuai dinner of the New York Society of 
Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania was held 
in the ball-room of the Hotel Waldorf on Wed. eve., 
16 Jan. Among some of the Faculty of the college 
who came on from Philadelphia to attend the dinner 
were Dr. William Pepper, Prof, Stuart Patterson, 
Prof Charles C. Harrison and the Rev, Arthur 
Ritchie, Among the alumni of the University who 
were present were Dr Beverley Robinson, Mr. Wal- 
ter G. Oakman, Mr Galbraith Ward, Mr. George 
W. Wickersham, Mr Gerard Whitehead, Prof. 
Henry Morton, Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, Mr. 
Henry R Towne and Mr. Thomas McKean, 

Mr. Albert Morris Bagby gave his third regular 
musical morning at the Waldorf on Mon., 14 Jan 
An unusually fine programme was rendered by Mile 
Zelie de Fussan and the Adamowski Quartette. Pres- 
ent were Mr. John King, Mrs. Edmund Baylies, 
Mrs James Harriman, Mrs. Clement Moore, Mrs 
William A Perry, Mrs. Christopher Moller, Mrs, 
Jobn Cowdin, Mrs, Frederick Roosevelt, Mrs. Leon 
Marie. Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs George Morrison, 
Mrs. William F. Burden, Mrs. Bruce Brown, Mrs. 
George Place. Mrs Thomas Pearsall Field, Mrs. 
George De Witt, Mrs Samuel Penniman, Mrs, Oli- 
ver Sumner Teale, Miss Clementina Furniss, Mrs, 
Edward Tiffany Dyer, Mrs. James McVickar and 
Miss Louise McAllister, 

Tue. morning, 15 Jan., Mr. Francis Fisher 
Powers gave his second monthly musical morning 
in Music Hall, Miss Margcerite Hall sang most de- 
lightfully and Mr. Barend van Gerbig played very 
weil on the piano. After the music was over Mr. 
Powers held an informal reception. Present were 
Mrs, Fredersc Betts, Mrs. Eastman Johnson, Mrs. H. 
Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. James Townsend Russell, 
Mrs. Sackett Barclay, Mrs. Frank Wesson, Mrs. 
James Henry Lane, Dr and Mrs, Roderick Terry, 
Mrs. joseph Drexel, Mrs. Robert G, Ingersoll, Miss 
Callender, Miss de Forest, Mrs. Henry T. Marquand, 
Mrs, Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Thomas Owen and Mrs, 
John Fletcher Collins. 

Mrs. Robert Hoe gave a reception on Tue.,15 
Jan, Other receptions on the same day were by Mrs. 
James Wood, Mrs, Garrett Blodgett, and in the 
evening Mrs. Henry Brown gave the first one of her 
series of receptions. 

Mrs. J. Campbell Maben gave an evening reception 
and dance on Wed. eve., 16 Jan., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Moore Maben. There was 
no cotillon, Present were Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. John A. 
Lowery, Mr and Mrs. Henry Trevor, Miss Trevor, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Henderson, Miss Beatrix Hen- 
derson, Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Rutherfurd, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Parish, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Minus, Mrs. Peter Augustus 
Jay, Col. and Mrs, Edwin Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Belknap, Miss Mary Belknap, Mr. and Mrs. 
James R. Cross, Miss Eleanor Cross, Miss E_izabeth 
Duer and Mr. Peter Marié. 

Cards are out for receptions to be given by Mrs. 
Edward Keyes on Fri., t Feb.; Mrs. Archibald Paul 
Mitchell on Wed., 30 Jan., and Mrs. John Jay White 
on ‘ed., 30 Jan. 

The debut of Mrs. Sidney Harris, Jr., atthe New 
York Ladies’ Club, on Thu. morn., 17 Jan., as a 
reader, was as great a success as anyore could possi- 
bly desire. The selections she chose to read were 
Two Glasses, and Laska, by Du Pré; A Lost Soul, 
by Adelaide Proctor and two little humorous selec- 
tions, an Easter Morning and an unnamed bit of 
blank verse. Mrs. Harris will be well remembered as 
Miss Catharine Brady, daughter of the late Judge 
Brady. Among her many friends present were 
Mrs, Oliver Livingston Jones, Mrs. Joseph Maré, 
Mrs. Lucian Niles, Miss Niles, Mrs. John Lawrence, 
Miss Lawrence, Mrs. Benjamin Moore, Mrs Stuyve- 
sant Fish Morris, Mrs. Bayard Clark, Mrs. James 
Morse, Mrs. Samuel Booweve and Miss Booweve, 

A delightful club which has been formed by more 
than the ordinary intelligent young women in New 
York is one called the Book Club. It consists of 
from seven to ten members who meet at each other’s 
houses once every fortnight to lunch together and 
discuss some clever book, the name of which is 
chosen by the hostess, and sent out to each member, 
giving them ample time to read and therefore be able 
to give their opinion at the meeting. Among the 
present members who have been elected by vote are 
Mrs, Henry E. Col, Mrs. Walter Jennings, Miss 
Sarah Potter, Miss Anna Dexter, Miss Susan Day, 
Miss Julia Lawrence and Miss Frances Betts. 

The third of the series of song recitals given at the 
Hotel Waldorf, by Mr. James Fitch Thompson, took 
place on Tue. aft., 22 Jan., at half past three o’clock. 
The patronesses of these concerts are Mrs. Nicholas 





Fish, Mrs. Charles Flint, Mrs. F. Egerton W 
Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander Jones, Mrs. Alfred Lox 
Mrs, Spencer Trask, Mrs. William Rainsford, 
John Hobart, Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, Miss Ca 
der and Miss de Forrest. 

The first meeting of the Knickerbocker Rj 
Club, which will meet every week till the first of \; 
will take place on 21 Jan., at Dickel’s Riding A 
emy. There are about seventy-five members. ; 
of whom own their own horses. The officers o} 
club are, Pres., Rev. Bracklin Hamilton ; Vice-p 
Mr. H. Livingston Center; 2d Vice-Pres., Mr, | 
cis G. Langdon; Sec , Mr. J. Fred Pierson, Jr., 
Treas., Mr. Frank B. Keech, The patronesse; 
Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster, Mrs. Frederic Go 
ridge, Mrs. Howland Peil, Mrs. Alexander Chish; 
Mrs. Henry Center, Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne, \ 
George R. Schieffelin, Mrs, J. Fred Pierson, Mrs. | 
Victor Newcomb and Mrs.Granville Smith. Amone 
members are Miss Augusta Da’ ies, Miss Mabe \. 
son, Miss Ethel Scott, Miss Elsie Coster, Miss Li 
Graham, Miss Bertha Allen, Miss Florence We 
velt, Miss Susan Inness, Miss Emily Pettit, \ 
Carolyn Benedict, Miss Florence Clark. Mr. Mat! 
Astor Wilks, Mr Moses Taylor Pyne, Mr. Nath 
Lord, Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, Mr. Henry Carama 
Mr. Horace Gallatin, Mr. Julien T. Davies and \; 
Lewis J. Porter. 

Mme. Ranke held the first of her morning class: 
at the Hotel Majestic on Mon., 14 Jan. French 
German, history, mythology, elocution and literature 
are included in the different courses, which are co; 
trived for periods of ten weeks each. Among som: 
of Mrs. Ranke’s patrons and patronesses are Mr 
and Mrs. James Gerard, Mr and Mrs, Charles Ry 
sell Leaycraft, Dr. and Mrs, Marion Sirns, Pres. and 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs, John Jacob 
Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. and 
Mrs, Edward Moran, Col. and Mrs. Savage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Gen. and Mrs, Butterfie! |. 
Dr. and Mrs, Clarence Beebe, Mr. Chauncey Depew 
and Mr. and Mrs. Seligman. : 

The dates and subjects of the next readings by 
Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne are as follows: Tue., 
29 Jan,, Fra Lippo Lippi, Clive and the Italian in 
England; Tue., 8 Feb., Saul,’Tis not what man 
does which exalts him, but what man would do, and 
Rabbi Ben Ezra; fifth and last reading, Tue., 12 
Feb., A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,a tragedy. The 
reading on Tue, last, 22 Jan., was much enjoyed by 
all present. The programme consisted of In a Bal- 
cony and Over the Sea our Galleys Went, from Para 
celsus, Book Iv. The price of tickets for the course 
of these readings of Browning are $5, $4 and $3 for 
the course; reserved seats $1.50, $1 and 75 cents, sin- 
gle tickets (reserved, to be had at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre. 

Mrs. John Sterwood gave one of her charming 
readings, entitled The Tides of Society, on Mon. 
day afternoon last, at No. 535 Fifth Avenue, in aid 
of the Kind Word Society. 

Mrs, Frederick N. Goddard, who has charge of the 
sale of boxes for the Charity Ball, which is to take 
place ‘n Carnegie Hall on the eve. of 31 Jan., reports 
that all but three of the first tier section are sold, and 
also nearly all in the second tier. 

The tournament at the Michaux Bicycle Club 
finished on Thur. eve., 17 Jan., the race being won 
by Mrs. John C, Minor, who was presented with a 
gold medal ; Miss Hawley took the second prize. 

Mrs. Edson Bradley, of 802 Fifth Avenue, will give 
a reception on Sat., 26 Jan., to introduce her daugb- 
ter, Miss Julie Fay Bradley. Receiving with her wiii 
be Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Stokes, Miss Hard, 
Miss Eloise Davis, Miss Mabel Lewis, Miss Posic 
Davis, Miss Nellie Soutter, Miss Celia Miles, daugh 
ter of Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Miss Alice Strong, Miss 
Ethel Ketchum and Miss Addie Pierson. 

Mrs, Westervelt has cards out for a dinner, 8 Feb., 
and a luncheon the 8th. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


Mrs. and Miss Westervelt, 7 W 50, Mondays in 
January and February. 
Mrs. Charles W. Clinton, 23 E 79, Wednesdays. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Adéle Sloane to Mr. James A, Burden, Jr. 
Miss Sloane is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs William 
Douglas Sloane, and Mr. Burden is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Abercrombie Burden, 

Miss Camilla S. Thompson to Mr. Howard Town 
send Martin. Miss Thompson is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wil:iam B. Thompson, of St. Louis. Mr. 
Martin is a younger brother of Mr. Bradley Martin. 

Miss Jeannie Gallup to the Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet, 
rector of the Church of the Holy Communion. Miss 
Gallup is the daughter of Mr. Albert Gallup, of 
Providence, 

Mrs. F. D. Browning to the Rev. Dr. E. Walpole 
Warren, rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York City. Mrs. Browning was Miss Lilla 
Kunhardt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Henry Kun 
hardt, of New Brighton, Staten Island. 

Miss Catherine Wolfe Brown to Mr. Allen Lowey. 
Miss Brown is the daughter of the late Mr. George 
Bruce Brown, and Mr. Lowey is the son of Mr, and 
Mrs. William A. Lowey of Baltimore. 

Miss Constance Lillian Voorhis to Mr. George W 
Lyon. Miss Voorhis is the daughter of the late Mr. 
Jacob Voorhis of Newport. Mr. Lyon was Surveyor 
of the Por under the Administration of President 
Harrison. He is amember of the Union League Club 
and of the Loyal Legion. 

Miss Silvie Strong to Mr. Robert Du1-Westcole. 
Miss Strong is the daughter of Mr, and Mrs. James 
H. Strong. 

Miss Wannamaker, daughter of ex-Postmaster- 
Genl. Wannamaker, to Mr. Barclay H. Warburton, 
publisher of the Evening Telegraph. 


WEDDINGS 


On Tue., 15 Jan., at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, at St. George, S. 1., Miss Theodora Duer 
Whittemore was very quietly married to Mr, George 
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W. Jewett, of this city. The ceremony was per- 
ed by Archdeacon George D. Johnson, of Christ 
Epi copal Church, New Brighton. Miss Harriet 
W bittemore, a sister of the bride, was the maid of 
honor, and the best man was Mr. Charles Jewett, Jr. 
» Thu,, 10 Jan., at the Hotel Waldorf, Miss 
Mavel Byrne, only daughter of Mrs. John Crane 
Byrne, was married to Mr. Henry Harrison, ex- 
Member of Parliament, and son of Mr. Henry Har- 
, of Hollywood House, County Down, Ireland. 

[he ceremony was performed by Archbishop Corri- 
gan, assisted by the Rev. Henry Van Rensselaer. 
There were no bridesmaids, The best man was Mr. 
Godtrey Benson, Member of Parliament for Oxford- 
shi The ushers were Mr. Robert Emmet, Mr. 
Robert Coats, of Auchendrane, Scotland. The cere- 
emony was followed by a large breakfart. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Paul Thébaud, Mr. ana Mrs. 
jrenville Snelling, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, Mr. 
and Mrs, J. R. Jesup, Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Townsend, Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Marié, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward N. Tailer, Mrs. Sydney Harris, Mrs. 

rose Spencer, Mrs Justus Kuperti, Mrs. Cort- 
und Nicholl, Miss Anthon, Miss Kathleen Emmet, 
Miss Wotherspoon, Miss Ruth Lawrence, Miss Editn 
Collins, Mrs. William Davis, Miss Onativea and 
Mrs. Romaine Nichols. 

On Wed., 16 Jan., at the residence of the bride's 
parents, in Lowell, Mass., Miss Minnie Alice Cum- 
1ock, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Cum- 
jock, was married to Mr, John W. Blodgett, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Dr. C. 
\, Dickenson, of Berkeley Temple, Boston. The 
maid of honor was Miss Grace E, Cumnock, a 
younger sister of the bride; Mr. Rowland Lowe, of 
Grand Rapids, was the best man, and the ushers were 
Mr. Perey Cook, Mr Arthur Cumnock, Mr. Victor 
Cumnock, Mr, Thomas Talbot, Mr. Walter H. 
Howe, Mr Robert A, Bernard, and Mr, George R. 
Richardson. Among the guests who went on to the 
wedding were Governor Greenhalge and Mrs, Green- 
halge and Senator Burrows, of Michigan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur T,. Camnock, Colonel and Mrs, Walter 
Cutting, Miss Cutting, Dr. Robert Morris, Dr. 
Sydney H, Cainey and Mr. Langdon Va:entine, of 
New York, Assistant Secretary of State Uhl and 
Mrs Uhl, of Washington, Mr. and Mrs _ Deloso 
Blodgett and Mr, and Mrs, Edward Lowe, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

The wedding of Miss Blanche Estelle Wood and 
Mr. Daniel Kirk Valentine took place at the resi- 
jence of the bride’s parents on Tue. eve., 15 Jan. 
Miss L, Hazeltine was maid of honor, and Mr. Clar- 
ence Wood was the best man. The bridesmajds 
were Miss Emma Conklin and Miss Lillian Wood. 
The ushers were Mr, Dodsworth and Mr. Robert 
Morton, 

The wedding of Miss Helen Watts and Mr. Henry 
Green took place very quietly in Grace Chapel Chan- 
try on Mont , 14 Jan, The maid of honor was Miss 

ilia Watts, a sister of the bride. Among some of 
those present were Mr. and Mrs, Chalmers Wood, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles A, Perry, Mr. and Mrs, Duncan 
Wood and Mr. and Mrs. Stockton. 

lhe marriage of Miss Emily Erving to Mr, Henry 
Woodware Cooper was celebrated very quietly at the 
residence of the bride’s parents on Tue afternoon, 
22 Jan., at three o'clock. Only the immediate family 
and a few intimare friends were invited. The Rev. 
Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, Rector ot Calvary Church, 
performed the ceremony, assisted, by the Rev. Anson 
P, Auerbury. There was no maid of honor. The 
wridesmaids were the two sisters of the bride, Miss 

nelia van Rensselaer Erving and Miss Sarah 
Elizabeth Erving. The best man was Mr. Edwin 
Clarence Moller, and the ushers were Mr. J, Langdon 
Erving, Mr. William van R. Erving, Mr. Theodore 
P. Cooper and Mr. P. Lamber: Cooper. 

The wedding of Miss Marian Bowers and Mr. 
sradish Johnson Carroll will take place on Tue, 
aft., 2g Jan., in Christ Protestant Episcopal Church. 
rhe ceremony will be performed by the Rev. Dr, 
David H, Greer, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Shipman, 
Rector of the church. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
josephine Winslow, Miss Sibyl Bowers, Miss Amy 
Bowers and Miss Bowers. The best man will »¢ Mr. 
Guy Richards, and che ushers Mr. Beverly W. Rob- 
insou, Mr, James Malcolm Motley, Mr. Edward Wil- 
ard Brown and Mr. Frederic de Peyster Care». The 
ide will be given away by her brother, Mr. Henry 
Bowers, At the reception which will follow the 
eremony Mrs, Bowers will in*roduce her youngest 
laughter, Miss Eleanor Bowers, who will be her sis- 

maid of Lonor. 

PUBLIC BALLS 

| he Old Guard ball, given this yearon 16 January, 
the occasion of Madison Square Garden being 
een to its best advantage with usually effective deco- 
rations. Fully fifteen hundred uniformed officers 
iin the grand march. Mrs. Theodore Sutro 
made Chief of Staff. Present were Capt. John 
W. Dillenbar, Fort Hamilton, U.S.A.; Gen, Martin 
I. McMahon, U.S. Vol.; Governor Brown and Staff, 
f Maryland; ex-Mayor Hewitt, of New York; 
Commander J. W. Miller, Naval Reserve, 
N.G.S.N.¥.; Consul-Genl. of Guatamala loaquingal, 
Lie it,-Col, Wallace A. Downs, 71st Regt., N.G.S. 
N. Y.5 Ex-Lieut.-Col. Charles R. Braine, oth Regt., 
N.C.S.N.Y.; Gen. Charles H. F. Collis, Ex-Major- 
Ge... Alex, Shaler, N.G.S.N.Y.; Col. Wm, Seward, 
wth Regt., N.G.S.N.Y.; Major F. M. Warren, Gov- 
ern or of Fort Grant, Hartford, Conn.; Major Clinton 
H. Smith, 71st Regt., N.G.S.N.¥.; Major-General 
Neson A. Miles, U.S.A., Governor's Island; Col. 
in Asst,-Surgeon-Ge |., Department of the East 
A.; Major A. P. Montant, ist Brigade, 
.N.Y.; Consul-Genl, Botassi of Greece, Col. 
S. Tobias, Penn.; Gen. Geo. W. Wingate, 
S$ N.Y.; Gen. B. S. Parker, Boston, Mass.; Vice- 
Co sulate of Salvador, Mr. Escherinkow ; General 
er, Trenton, N. J.; Col, Alexis C, Smith, 23d 
N.G.S.N.Y.; Major David K. Case, 23d 
., N.G.S.N.Y.; Major Henry Chauncy, 8th 





Battalion, N.G.S.N.Y.; Brig.-Genl. Louis Fitzgerald, 
Ist Brigade, N.G.S.N.Y. 


CHARITABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Society of the Lying-in Hospital which bought, 
some time ago, the residence of the late Hamilton 
Fish, Esq., at the corner of Second Avenue and 17th 
Street, gave a reception there to open their new 
building, on Wed. 16 Jan. This society has been 
continuing its good work sin e the year 1798, having 
then obtained a charter from the government. The 
present Board of Managers consists of Mr. Robert L. 
Belknap, Mr. Egerton Winthrop, Mr. Edmund Bay- 
lies, Mr. George B. McClellan, Mr. Frederic Bron- 
son, Mr. Charies Tracey, Mr. James W. Alexander, 
Mr. F, Deland Weekes and Mr. Henry Taylor. The 
Medical Board is composed of Dr. William T. Lusk, 
Dr. Edward Lambert, Dr. Thomas M. Markoe and 
Dr. William M. Polk, as consulting physicians, and 
attending physicians Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., Dr. James 
Markoe, Dr. S. Lambert, Dr. H. McM., Painter and 
Dr Jj. Clifton Edgar. The reception was a most 
successful affair,and many well-known, society people 
were present. The hospital reports that in the year 
1890, Ig9 cases at $7.98 a head were cared for. In 
1891, 935 cases at $6.42; in 1892, 2,071 at $6.57; 
from I Jan. to 1 April, 1893, 512 at $8.63; trcm1 
April, 1893, to 1 April, 1894, 2,174 at $7.71. A gift 
ot $3,000 will endow a bed during one lifetime in 
this much-deserving hospital, one of $5,000 will 
endow a perpetual bed, and $250 will endow a bed for 
one year. 

An entertainment for the benefit of the New York 
College and Hospital for Women wiil be given at 
Chickering Hall on Fri, eve., 25 Jan., and Sat, aft., 
26 Jan. It will be the first public presentation of Mr. 
Silas G. Pratt's pictorial allego-y entitled America. 
In addition to tnis there will be aconcert by fifty 
picked musicizns ot Seidi’s orchestra, a military band 
and the Cecilian Quartet. Tickets may be had at 
Chickering Hall for $1 and $1.50. 

An entertainment of unusual interest was given in 
Carnegie Hall, on Fri. eve., 18 Jan., for the benefit 
of the free reading room for working boys, at Nos, 
68 and 70 University Place. Lady Henry Somerset 
and Miss Frances Willard both spoke in favor of the 
wo:k of the club, which has done so much good within 
the eleven years of its existence. Membership to the 
club entitles any boy, if desirable, to the use of the 
circulating library, the magazines and the games, 
while, in addition, he can deposit in the Industrial 
Savings Bank, or in the Penny Provident Fund, and 
receive an interest of 4% per cent. 

The attendance last year at the club rooms was 
over 27,000 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee of the Babies’ 
Ward of the Post-Graduate Hospital held its annual 
reception on Thu.,17 Jan., from 2 until § o'clock. 
Addresses wete made by the Rev. Percy Grant, Mr, 
Brander Matthews and Dr. Augustus Caillé, Miss 
Ella Russell is Chairman of the Committee, and other 
members are Mrs, John J. Astor, Mrs. Richard Mor- 
timer, Mrs. A L. Phillips, Mrs. Wm. D. Barbour, 
Mrs. Gouveneur Carnochan, Mrs, Winthrop Chand- 
ler, Miss Ethel Cram, Mrs. E. M. Fulton, Jr., Mrs. 
Stanley Mortimer and Mrs, Valentine G. Hall. 

On 24 Jan., under the management of Mr. A. M. 
Palmer, Jr , will be given a benefit performance at 
the Garden Theatre in aid of the Fresh Air Fund 
and Summer Home for little children at Chappaqua, 
New York. The programme will include Mrs, John 
Drew in The Rival , Augustin Daly’s company in 
A Night Off, Mr. Palmer’s company in Litle 
Christopher and Mrs. Kendal. The patronesses are 
Mrs. Stephen Thayer, Mrs. George Choate, Mrs. 
Hilbourne Roosevelt, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mis. 
Whitelaw Reid, Mrs McEnery Stuart, Mrs. E.C. 
Owen, Mrs. Edward Harriman, Mrs. Robert Hoe, 
Mrs. Thébaud and Miss Neilson. 

Songs and Scenes from Trilby will be given at 
Sherry’s an the rfternoon and eve. of g Feb., for the 
benefit of the N. Y. Kindergarten Association. 
Several well-known amateurs wi!l take part in the per- 
formance, and Mr McKenzie will sing. Among the 
patrons and patronesses are Mrs, Watson Gilder, Mrs. 
James A. Burden, Mrs. Robert Abbi, Mrs. Paul 
Dana, Mrs. Wm. P. Dinsmore, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs, 
Wm. Rainsford, Mrs. J. Henry Harper and Mrs. 
Laurence Hutton. 

CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 

The ¥Y. W.C. A held its annual meeting in the 
Lecture Hall of the society’s building on Mon., 15 
Jan. The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst made an address to an 
audience of at least four Lundred listeners. The 
following officers were elected for the coming year. 
President, Mrs. Clarence Beebe; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Stimson; Second Vice President, Mrs. 
Elliot Shepard; Treasurer, Miss Cunningham; As- 
sistant Treasurer, Miss Emma Van Buren; Corres 
ponding Secretary, Mrs. Watson; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs, Robert Jaffray, Jr, ; Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Ballaid, Mrs C. G. Taylor, Mrs, Wilson, Mrs. 
Bangs, Mrs. Humphreys, Mrs. Flagg, Mrs. C. B, 
Crane. Mrs. Noble, Miss Butterworth, Mrs. Dooman, 
and Mrs. Packard 

The annual meeting of the Prison Association of 
New York was held on Wed, eve., 16 Jan., at the 
rooms of the society, 135 East Fifteenth Street, Mr. 
William P. Letchworth, from Buffalo, filied the 
chair. The following officers were elected. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Charlton Lewis; Vice-President, Gover- 
nor Levi P. Morton, Rev. Dr, Wendell Prime, Mr. 
Charlies Dudley Warner, Mr. William Letchworth 
and the Rev. Dr. Hu..tington ; Recording Secretary, 
Mr. Eugene Smith, and Treasurer, Mr. Cornelius 
Gold. 

The Nineteenth Century Club was addressed, at 
its last meeting by the Rev. W. 8. Rainsford, Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butte and Mr. Stephen Henry 
Olin, on the subject of the city schools. Much was 
said, which, if accomplished, would prove of vast 
benefit to those who gain their education within the 
walls of our city institutions, 


The twentieth annual report of the Hospital, Book 
and Newspaper Society, which has for its object the 
furnishing ot reading material gratuitously to the in- 
mates ot hospitals and public institutions, shows that 
in 1894 there were distributed weekly magazines, 
books, periodicals and illustrated papers amounting to 
at least 152,358. The Treasurer's report shows a 
balance on hand of $486. 

The annual election of officers of the Juvenile 
Asylum of New York was held on Wed. eve., 16 
jan., at the House of Reception, 106 West Twenty- 
seventh Street. The officers elected were, President, 
Mr. Frederic Devoe; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Gustav 
Schwab and Mr. Henry Garth; Secretary, Mr. Henry 
Tiftt, and Treasurer, Mr. Henry Talmadge. 

The work rooms for unskilled women, at No. 49 
Prospect Place, which are a department of the Charity 
Organization Society, have for sale a large supply of 
rag-carpeting, a product of the labor of the women to 
whom employment is there given. Unless a ready 
sale is found for this carpeting the soviety will be 
obliged to refuse work to many a deserving and indus- 
trious woman. The carpeting is well made and most 
durable. 


CLUBS 


The Lenten Roller Skating Club, which has been 
organized by T. Savage Clay, R. A. de Russy, Sid- 
ney L, Smith, Emlin Littell and F. R. Lefferts, Jr., 
will hold its meetings every Thursday evening during 
L nt, at the Berkeley Armory, 20 West 44th Street. 
Patronesses, Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. Alex 
T. Van Nest, Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Mrs, E. R. 
Musgrave, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Mrs, Joseph 
T. Lort, Mrs. F R. Lefferts, Mrs. T. S. Clarkson, 
Mrs. Henry C, Valentine, Mrs. Augustus Zabriskie 

The University Glee Cuub, of New York City, will 
give their first private concert Sat. eve., 26 Jan., at 
halt-past eight o'clock, in Concert Hall, Madison 
Square Garden. Mme, Blauvélt and Vic or Herbert 
are to assist. 

The Annual Princeton Alumni Dinner will take 
place on Thu, eve,, 24 Jan., 1895, at seven o'clock, at 
the Hotel Brunswick, Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York City. Dr, Patton, J. Bayard 
Henry, Esq., '76, Job E. Hedges, Esq., 84, Charles 
Howland Russell, Esq., Hon. Henry E, Howland and 
William G, Lathrop, Jr., Esq., will respond to toasts. 

The annual meeting of the Grolier Club will be 
held on the- evening of Tbur., 24 Jan., at half-past 
eight o'clock. 


LENTEN LECTURES 


A course of lectures on American authors will be 
given on Tuesday mornings during Lent, at the Wal- 
dorf, by Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton, The subjects 
are: Colonial Days, Revolutionary Times and Dawn 
of True Literature, Historians and Essayists and Crit- 
ics, Novelists and Poets of Later Date, Authors of 
the Present Day. Patronesses: Mrs. George P 
Andrews, Mrs, Francis » cNeil Bacon, Mrs. Stephen 
Baker, Mrs, Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. L. A. Carroll, 
Mrs, Lindley Hoffman Chapin, Mrs. William N., 
Clark, Mrs. Charles Henry Coster, Mrs 5S. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. J. Radcliffe Davenport, 
Mrs Julien T. Davies, Mrs, Henry Draper, Mrs, C. 
Frederic Frothingham, Miss Helen Miller Gould, 
Mrs, Edward Harriman, Mrs. Frederick Harriman, 
Mrs George G. Haven, Mrs, Charles R, Hunting- 
ton, Mrs. George Kemp, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. 
Eugene E. McLean, Mrs, Alfred P. Meade, Mrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. William B. Ogden, Mrs. 
Edmund C. Owen, Mrs. Thomas J. Owen, Mrs. 
Francis Payson, Mrs. William A. Perry, Mrs, James 
W. Pinchot, Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, Mrs. Jules Reynal, 
Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Oliver Sumner Teall, Mrs. 
David M. Turnure, Mrs, Cortlandt Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer's name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
want initials published will please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of the paper. 


CovER FOR TABLE AT LUNCHEON. To I, T.— 
Would you for a formal luncheon leave a handsome 
old English oak table without cover? 

The rule is to serve large and formal luncheons on 
tables covered with the finest of napery. Occasionally 
very pretty luncheons are served on these beautiful 
old tables where there is more or less formality, but 
the covered table is exclusively used for the finest 
luncheons given everywhere. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF ‘FuRS (R).—To de- 
cide a wager, please answer the following questions: 
Of the two furs— seal and mink— which is considered 
the more valuable’ Is not Shetland seal a nicer fur 
than Alaskaseal? Not for wear, but a higher quality 
of fur. 

Relatively a fine piece of seal fur and a piece of 
mink fur are equal, but considering the value of both 
furs when made up for wear the mink of best quality 
will cost more than the finest seal, because themink 
skin, being a very small one, a great many more are 
required. 

Shetland seal is the finest seal fur known. 
comes next, and Copper Island third. 

For five or six years Shetland seal fur has been 
entirely withdrawn from the market, because of its 
scarcity. Alaska seal has taken its place and entrrs 
into the manufacture of the most expensive furs of 
seal that are made at the present time. 


Alaska 


Bayou Forks. By Kate Cuopin. G.—In a 
recent issue I saw a notice in connection with a 
sketch of Mrs. Kate Chopin, of the publication of 
some of her short stories in book form. Will you 
kindly let me know the title of the book and name 


of the publisher, and if the story A Respectable 

Womap is notinthe collection. Please send me for 

enclosed stamps the copy of Vogue containing it. 
Bayou Folk. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co, The Respectable Woman is not included in the 
collection. 
How To Costume A Boy. Anxious Father — 


Yes, 1 have read communications from you and 
mother in other periodicals. For a youth of fourteen 
for evening dress, a Cowes or Tuxedo coat, made 
like a jacket, faced and lined with silk, rolling collar, 
low waistcoat of the same material or white, trousers 
also to match coat-——-which must be of vicuna or 
worsted goods, patent leather pumps, black silk hose, 
white gloves stitched in white, plain evening shirt 
and white tie arzanged in butterfly or latest square 
ends, In fact you can dress him as much like a man 
as possible. The same costume would do for a still 
younger boy, with the exception that the trousers 
could be knickerbockers and long black silk stockings 
to meet them. For the elder boy I would prefer a 
sack suit of some dark brown tor the day. Eton 
coats and jackets are effective if worn with regulation 
Eton collar, but as we do not have the Eton hat, a 
derby or a cups poils the effect of the costume 


LUNCHEONS. To Romola, Paterson, N. J.— 
W hat is the correct form for an invitation to a lunch- 
eon’ What is the limit as to number of persons, and 
will you give, if possible, a suitable menu ? 

There are very many kinds of luncheons given, 
and the number of guests to be invited will depend 
upon the manner of serving the luncheon—whether 
the guests are to be all seated at one table or at sev- 
eral small tables. For instance, the luncheon given 
by a married woman to her friends may be composed 
entirely of married women, or some young women 
who are in Society may be invited also. Luncheons 
given by mammas to their daughters, in which case 
only young women are invited. Then comes the 
school-girl luncheon, generally given during the 
Christmas or Easter holidays. Young college men 
are often asked, Luncheons usually are given, how- 
ever, by women to women, except at Newport or 
Bar Harbor; there men are asked. One may have 
six, eight, ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, or any num- 
ber of people at lyncheon. 

The form of invitation is usually informal, as a 
luncheon is in theory not a formal occasion. There- 
fore, such invitations begin in letter form : 


Address. 
My dear Mrs. Blank : Will you take luncheon with 
me on Wednesday, the 16, at two o'clock ¢ 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mary Blank. 
6th of January. 


Anything other than a luncheon before late in the 
afternoon is cailed a breakfast, and then it can be as 
formal as one likes to make it, and the invitation is 
written impersonally and issued in the names of Mr. 
and Mrs, , and usualy engraved—not written. 


MENU 

Grape fruit, with maraschino—about a tablespoon- 
ful of this liqueur poured upon the fruit, which is 
served very cold, and well sugared. The fruit must 
be cut in two with a very sharp knife or it will be 
bitter, and kept on the ice for two hours. 

Raw oysters on the deep half-shell With the 
oysters are served hors d’ceuvres, i e., small pieces of 
celery, small radishes and small onions. With the 
oysters ¢ hablis. 

Consommé in cups. Sherry. 

Salmon or lobster croquette, or fish in pannikins, 
with cream sauce, or some pretty arrangement of fish 
on a platter. Or if you want something more elab- 
orate have terrapin. 

Sweetbread larded, with green peas, or broiled 
chicken. Champagne. 

Romaine or lettuce salad with roast quail. 

Ices in small forms, which you can serve prettily 
with fancy cakes, bonbons, candied fruit. 

Coffee and créme de menthe. 


At very smart luncheons in New York, with the 
coffee cigarettes are smoked as a matter of course. 

Throughout the luncheon there are salted almonds 
on the table eaten between courses, 

You will note the number of wines, This is not 
more than are sometimes given, but, as a rule, there 
are, for small luncheons, two kinds of wine, sherry 
and claret, and the liqueur is créme de menthe, At 
large luncheons champagne is added and not infre- 
quently Chablis and Burgundy. 

If there is any further way in which we can aid 
you we shall be most pleased to do so, as Vogue is 
only too glad at all times to give tts readers the bene- 
fit of information which they cannot get elsewhere as 
helpfully, as kindly, as correctly and as sympathetic- 
ally. 


Books Recetvep.—Vernon’s Aunt, by Mrs. Ev- 
erard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan): D, Appleton 
& Co. The Ralstons, Voi. 1. 1., by F. Marion 
(Crawford: Macmillan & Co. Slum Stories of Lon- 
don, by Henry W. Nevinson: Henry Holt & Co. 
The Good Ship Mohock, by W. Clark Russell: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


SPECIAL NOTE 

Readers are requested to note that 
tickets, cards of invitation, intima- 
tions and any other communications 
intended for publication Thursday, 
should reach Vogue, 220 Fourth 
Avenue, not later ‘than Monday 
morning. 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 





WHITING M’F’G Co. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY (Ay FINE 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK™ 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 











| ILTON, HUGHES & CO. 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
| Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


Do you USE Lithia Water 7 OvR GREAT JANUARY SALE. 


Ask for WaRnger’s Effervescent Semi-annual sale of black and colored 


| Dress Goods Remnants. The season’s event 

in our extraordinary dress goods selling. The 

l ithia Tablets half-yearly offering of the entire accumula- 
tion of odd lengths of foreign novelties, 


‘ broadcloths, cheviots, plaids, stripes, and 
For making Lithia Water tt | bros dress fabrics. It will be an extra- 
definite strength. Fresh | ordinary ending of a most successful season. 

Water with each dose. 


There are thousands and thousands of dress 
Convenient, efficient and economical. 





| lengths, skirt lengths, waist lengths, etc.; 


remedy in Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, Stone | everything to go—nothing reserved—noth- 
in the Bladder, Etc. | ing too fine, too desirable, or too expensive 
At All Druggists. to go in this great affair, The values are 

| positively matchless. It is not necessary to 


| advise the importance of coming early. 
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EUROPEAN STEAMERS. ~ Cut to 
1. 
“ “ 
“ ~ a: 2 5 cts. 
Grand Winter Excursion eae ea 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN cA ORIENT. “ soc. “ yd 
Y THE but SCREW 
° ENOK MAIL STEA inte LL 3. ‘59 FABRICS , 
LA TOURAINE. “ ents 
2.50 
From New York, Feb. 6th, 1895, to the Azores, “ 2 “ 50 cts. 
Lisbon, Gibreliar, Barcelona, Marseilles (Nice, Monte & 1.75 “ d 
Carlo, and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, “ 1.50 & y¢. 


Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jafta 
(Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, 
Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, 
etc. Duration of round trip, two months, Price of 
passage, Round Trip $500, $600, $700, and upward, 
according to accommodations, For further particulars 
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at the lowest prices for the highest 
standard goods, with the advantage of in- 
spection in the best lighted silk dept. in the 


apply to world. 
A. FORGET, Gen Agent, 3 Bowling Green, s-in. BLACK SILK 
N. Y. City. M. W. KOZMINSKI, 166 Randolph GRENADINES, Brocades, 25 





St., Agent for Chicago, Ill. a. 


and stripes — The 

quality is 3.50. 

200 pieces latest 

| PARIS IDEAS in 27-in. 
Crepe, Crepe Gauffres— 
Every new, scarce shade ; 


6 S cts, 
1.0c quality. 


We display daily new and exclusive silk 
novelties, arriving by every steamer, and at 
the very lowest prices, for equal grades, in 
this country. 


Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copice 
ot Vogue, sent post- 


© 
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: 
fen age free sad secure. ADIES’ STOCKINGS. 
. 1 acked to an ’ 
x saint in the Unit. . ‘ 3 LINES. 
“® ed States on receipt Matchless in quality at the price. 
: of $1 25. Fast black, tan, 

This is asuperior | brown. mixed and 3 pr. 5 O cts. 

binder, with nocut- | unbleached fleeced for 


ting, punching or 
defacement of the | 
coe necessitated, 
is light and | 
Sankt, and looks | 
like a bound vol. 
ume, handsomely 
designed. 
A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most agreeable 
to a touch and stamped in gold, supplied for $2.25, postage 
free, This leather-bound case is designed specially for 
drawing-room tables, for which it makes a handsome orna- 
ment. 
Address, 


VOGUE, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


COTTON, were 25 and §0 cts. 
LISLE THREAD—fast 

black boots—colored 

tops and evening 

shades; were 50 cts. 

SILK STOCKINGS—black, 
tan, bronze, pink, 

sky, lavender, Nile; 

were 75 cts. and 1.00. 


ILTON, HUGHES & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
| Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


2 5 cts. 








4 8 cts. 


HUGHES & CO.,} 


JILTON, © : 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., | 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and roth Sts. 


| ADIES’ UNDERWEAR. E.-Jwyerrort 


World’s Columbian 
Exposition 


Highest Awar 


8 | MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
cts. | 
4 (253 Firrn Ave., New York. 


2 (One door above 28th Street.) 
5 cts. 


Correct Styles 
o 5 cts. 


Latest Novelties 
& For Evening Dress *3%.,** 
W orsteds. 


unfinished. 
Sable, Mink and Persian 
Fur-lined Overcoat. 


Vests and Drawers— 
Merino—Jersey fitting ; 
were 1.00. 

Swiss ribbed Vests, 
Extra heavy, high 
neck, long sleeves ; 
were $0 cts. 


CHILDREN’S heavy ribbed 
black COFTON STOCKINGS, 


double knees—were 
40 and $0 cts. 


MBROIDERIES. 
1,000 pieces fine HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS. 


IO, 12%, 15, 18, sg 25 “ya, 


A fine line of new Spring Importations in NAIN 
SOOK EMBROIDERED MATCHED SETs. 
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LL SILK UMBRELLAS.| 
for Ladies and Gentlemen—superb | 
handles in Dresden, carved ivory, and natu- 
ral woods, 


Golf 
and Hunt suits. 
Tattersall Waist-Coat. 











at r.% Harris and Bliss Tweeds, 
a5 reduced from 4.50 Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 
ya “ “ 5.50 | rine! aa 
2. ‘ ‘ 
“_ “67 | A PERFECT CORSET 


Mi SLLINERY DEPARTMENT. 
HATS—BONNETS—For Theatre, 


Calling, and Reception wear—each a model aa ¢ 
of style and beauty. Pansy Cor- 
4 75 i 5 85 set Com- 
“ ana » 
2,500 bunches Fine 18“: bunch ; pany, for 
French Flowers, were 1,00 and 1.50 over 29 
FUR DEPARTMENT. —- * 
SWEEPING CUTS. a 8 4 
27-in. full sweep SEAL CAPES—high storm collar ‘Broadway 
—fancy silk lining-- - | : 
125.” have ire 
5: reduced from 190,00. 
32, 34 and 36 in. ENGLISH SEAL CAPES—some moved t 
trimmed with Beat and Alaska Sable—and WOOL. 
SEAL CAPES, 30, 32 34 and 36 inches—all to go | — — 
5 00 modius 
at . were 79.00 and 62.00. 
MOIRE ASTRAKHAN CAPES—heavy satin lin- | quarters at 





ing, 27, 30, 32 and 34 in—full sweep— 


co 
25. were 42.90. | 903 Broadway, cor. 2oth St., 
Others from 24 to 27 inch—heavy satin lining— New York. 


THE Pansy Corset Company 


50 
12. were 25.00. 


cts. 
50 tag 1.50 


MOIRE ASTRAKHAN MUFFs, 95“. were 3.20 

Better bey at these prices for next year’ $ use. | 
| 
| 


RUSSIAN LYNX MUFFSs, 


NK USED ON “THIS HIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 
NEW YORK, 





ILTON, HUGHES — co. 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 
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6 Hy do you so cruelly beat that half-starved, over- 
W loaded beast ?”’ asks the tourist in Italy. “ Why, 
he has no soul,’’ retorts the surprised native, 
and the poor animal goes on to its fate. And its fate is 
that of all animals in Italy-—to be half starved, overworked 
and cruelly beaten. Be it remembered Italy is a Chris- 
tian country, which is annually visited by thousands of 
professed (not nominal) Christians, including ecclesiastics 
representing every creed of Christendom. 


These C_ristian sojourners publish books filled with 
enthusiastic praise of the art and the life of Italy and the 
kindly nature of the people. But never a word say they 
in regard to the ghastly tragedies of animal experience that 
go on about them every day. 


This attitude of heartless indifference to the sufterings of 
animals displayed the world over by the flower of Christen- 
dom, is it the persistent leaven of inherited savagery, or is 
it the fault of the creeds? Let those wiser than this scribe 
decide. The fact remains that whatever the cause, one 
effect-of the Christian’s unpiotesting acquiescence in the 
miserable fate of domesticated animals in every country is 
to recruit the ranks of the godless. 


A tremendous development of the humane impuise has 
taken place during the last fifty odd years, and along with 
this awakening of the merciful spirit comes a livelier interest 
in all created things. Sympathy quickens observation. In 
the church they preach to the merciful man that God is 
love, and he goes out into the streets and sees horses, dogs 
and cats ill treated and Christians walking by on the other 
side! The restless intelligence of our day quickly begins 
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to question, why do God’s people allow His creatures to be 
starved and maimed, beaten and overworked? Why should 
the pulpit be forever silent and no helping hand be held out 
to these creatures (cursed poor things with sensibility to 
pain) who are as much God-created as any of the rest of us? 


The theory of evolution offers the questioner an expla- 
nation—it may be true, or it may be false—but it appeals 
to his reason. He accepts it and the church loses what 
most it needs in this day of religious anarchy, an intelli- 
gent, honest adherent. And all because you maim your 
horses and leave your cat to starve when you close your 
house for the summer. You may fast and pray, and en- 
dow hospital beds, but all this avails nothing, for you have 
not charity, By their fruits shall ye know them. In a 
city full of starving, maltreated animals you, a professed 
Christian (believer in a God who is concerned over the fall 
of a sparrow) by neglect and deliberate cruelty add to the 
misery of the lower animals. No crusade in their behalf do 
you engage in. You dishonor your God and your religion. 
Our more humane descendants will read the reports of our 
Prevention of Cruelty Societies with indignation and hor- 
ror such as we experience over recitals of the barbarities of 
savages. As a case in point take the following notes on 
docking from Our Animal Friends: 


Docking is advocated chiefly by grooms, who wish to spare them- 
selves the considerable manual labor of caring for the tail; and 
upon the recommendation of such men the thoughtless owner of 
the horse consents to the mutilation. , A standing 
reward of a large sum is offered by our Society for the arrest and 
conviction of any person found docking horses. 

* * * * * * * 

** Nothing,’’ says Dr. George Fleming, ‘* can be further from 
the truth than the assertion that the tail is endowed with little 
sensibility. It is composed of bones, muscles, nerves, and blood- 
vessels as abundantly as any other part of the body. From inquiries 
instituted during many years and from personal experience, we find 
that when horses have run away, or kicked, owing to the reins. 
getting under the tail, they have nearly always been ‘ docked,’ and 
their behavior was, no doubt, due to their remembering the painful 
operation and consequent dread of anything touching the tail. A 
short tail is more readily thrown over the reins than a long one, 
as it is more horizontal, and the reins can more readily drop 
under it. os 

To prepare a horse for docking, the common procedure is to secure 
him firmly by a twitch on his nose, to raise one of his fore legs to 
his breast and to tie it there, to cut the hair from around the stump 
of the tail, and to tie a string, or a piece of catgut, above the verte- 
bre which are to be removed. Finally after the severance of the 
tail by the docking instrument, the red-hot iron is applied to stop. 
the bleeding. As regards the torture, the behavior of the animal 
while undergoing the operation is sufficient evidence. The horse’s 
first action is to jerk his head as violently as he can, but that move- 
ment is soon controlled by the twitch on his nose, of itself an in- 
strument of torture ; he then crouches nearly to the ground and 
screams or moans with pain. The operation ended, he is found 
to be dripping with sweat. As witnesses have expressed it, ‘* the 
water fairly runs off him,”’ 


Will Vogue readers continue to admire dock-tailed 
horses after reading the foregoing ? 
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ONE OF MANY FLIRTATIONS 
KATHRYN CADY 


Veryone knew that Jean Barclay was a 
flirt ; she admitted it herself, but said 
that there could be no harm in it, since 

everybody did know it. She had very few 
friends; she was clever and fascinating and 
very beautiful. But she did not care to please 





women ; they were not interesting and they 
bored her. When she was obliged to be with 
them she was silent and showed plainly that 
she did not care in the least for any of them. 
She did not want the friendship of any of the 
men she had met; if any one of them was 
amusjng or pleased her in any way she flirted 
with him, and when the flirtation was ended 
the man bored her inexpressibly, and she never 
cared to see him again. So one after another 
appeared on the scene and disappeared in his 
turn, and this had gone on for four years. 

One afternoon, on a card handed to her she 
read, Mr. Henry Brittan, and for a moment 
did not recognize the name ; then she remem- 
bered that she had met the man in the spring 
at Monterey and, again, had spent several 
days in the same house with him at San Raf- 
ael. She did not care especially to see him, 
but he was a man, and there was no one else 
on hand at the moment, so she greeted him 
very cordially, smiled and shook hands. 

It was in these small things that Miss Bar- 
clay’s greatest charm lay. Her face was rather 
serious, and when she looked straight at you 
and smiled you felt that you were the only 
person in the world who could make her 
smile in that way. Her hand was soft and 
white, but very strong, and when she held 
yours firmly for just an instant you always 
felt that she was very, very glad to see you, 
and at the moment did not realize that what 
was given to you was given to all. 

Before Mr. Brittan had been with her for 
ten minutes he felt that she had been waiting 
for him ; that he was the only man she had re- 
membered during the summer, and he was 
supremely—not happy, perhaps, but satisfied. 

He was a clever tellow, had graduated at 
one of the eastern universities, and after leav- 
ing college had spent four years in Europe. 
He had been at home for a year and had 
heard all about Miss Barclay—what a flirt she 
was, how insincere and how cruel. His sis- 
ters had warned him against her, and Letty, 
the youngest, was very vindictive. The sum- 
mer before she had regarded Lieutenant Grey 
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as her own property ; they were not engaged, 


. but, according to Letty, would have been soon 


if Jean Barclay had not appeared at the hotel 
and walked off with him. 

And now, if any of Brittan’s friends had 
asked him why he wanted to see Miss Barclay 
he would have said that it was only to hear 
her laugh. At Monterey he had not even 
talked to her enough to know whether she 
would amuse him—amusement was all he 
asked—but he had heard her laugh, and it was 
such a droll little laugh, very low and sweet, 
but full of mockery. Not mocking you, but 
taking you into her confidence and laughing 
at all the rest of the world. 

When they met again at San Rafael he had 
almost forgotten her until he heard her laugh 
at something. He looked across the table and 
she happened to be looking straight at him, 
and it seemed to him that only he and she 
knew what a droll world it was, and how 
amusing these people were. But she was very 
much occupied with an Englishman who had 
been her devoted slave for several weeks, so 
Mr. Brittan had no opportunity of talking to 
her. And now, on this October day, when 
he left her house at the end of half an hour, 
he knew that she was the cleverest, most fas- 
cinating woman he had ever seen. 

They met constantly during the first weeks 
of the winter, and he knew, and all the rest of 
the world saw, that he was growing more and 
more in love with Jean every day. She was 
extremely cordial to him ; she liked him rather, 
he was much more interesting than the men 
who had spent all their lives in California. 
They talked of nothing but their own affairs 
unless they could repeat the idle gossip of the 
hour, and this Jean detested, perhaps because 
she knew that she herself had afforded grounds 
for so much of it. He had had a great many 
amusing adventures and had seen a number of 
queer places and people, and he talked very 
cleverly about all of them. But she recog- 
nized in him a certain sort of weakness; she 
knew that if any great catastrophe came into 
his life he would not have the force to meet 
it, but that it would crush him. All this was 
nothing to her though ; she surely was not the 
guardian of all the men in the world. 

One night, after a long and tiresome dinner, 
Jean and Mr. Brittan had retreated to the con- 
servatory and were talking about all sorts of 
things when he stopped suddenly, and after a 
moment, said : 

“ Miss Barclay, be a little merciful to me. 
I know that you do not care for me, and I do 
not want to love you, but it seems to me that 
you alone can prevent it. If you were holding 
open the door of a beautiful garden, and you 
knew that there were horrible dangers inside 
you would not let me enter the place. You 
are enough my friend to stop me if you knew 
that I would find death and disaster there. And 
it is almost the same thing now ; I am power- 
less, but you can close the door. You can 
refuse to let me gonearer. Send me from you 
before it is too late.’ 

Judith hesitated,,but only for a moment, then 
smiled a little, and holding out her hand, said : 

«« Come, the garden may look pleasant, but 
if you do not find it so you can always go 
back; the door will not shut tight, you 
know.”’ 

For a few months Brittan was supremely 
happy. Jean was charming; she gave all of 
her time to him, walked with him every after- 
noon when there was nothing else on, went 
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with him to all the teas, and either danced 
constantly with him at all the cotillons and 
balls, or sat with him in some retired corner. 

He saw her every day, and each time that 
he left her he seemed to love her more, a thou- 
sand times more than ever before. But when 
the gaieties of the winter were over and Lent 
had begun, Jean grew very tired of him. In- 
stead of talking to her of all tle things which 
had amused and interested her, he told her how 
much he loved her, and in a very short time 
she was unspeakably bored. One day when 
he had been imploring her to say that she 
would marry him—the afternoon had been 
very long and Jean was tired—she said : 

*¢ No, I will not. You knew from the first 
that I would not marry you; why do you ask 
me to all the time? Can you not see how you 
tire me?’’ and then she laughed a little and 
added : 

‘©You are only a silly boy after all, and 
perhaps it would be as well for you not to 
come here any more.” 

If she had not laughed he might have 
thought that she was sorry, but the laugh said 
plainly that he had been only an amusement 
for her, and as he looked at her he realized 
that the endhad come. He stood up and held 
his hand out, but drew it back before she 
touched it, and said : 

“ Good-by, Jean ; I will not trouble you or 
tire you any more.”” 

For a little while she did not see him, and, 
although she heard that he was very wretched, 
and that his old friends did not see him at all, 
she did not know why she should care. 

Two months later she had a little note 
from him asking her to reconsider the matter, 
to let him come back; she sent an answer 
saying that it was impossible and added that it 
would be better for him to go away. She did 
not want to see him or to meet him. 

Once during the early summer she came up 
to the city to see a play, and as she looked 
around the theatre she noticed a crowd of men 
whom she recognized as belonging to a fast 
sporting set. She was turning her eyes away 
when she saw Henry Brittan sitting in the box 
with them. His haggard face and wretched 
bloodshot eyes told very plainly the life he was 
leading. Jean was angry; she felt that he was 
making an exhibition of her; what right had 
any man to treat her in such a way? And 
so on, with never a thought for the wretched 
man whose life was wasted. 

In August, Jean went with some friends to 
a little place in the mountains on one of the 
lakes. She had never been to such a place 
before ; her life, ever since she had left school, 
had been spent in the midst of Society people, 
in plain view before the world, and this was 
all quite new and interesting. ' 

Among the people staying at the hotel was 
Doctor Randal. Having found that his health 
was breaking down he had left everything 
and gone away from the city for a month of 
complete rest. Jean had heard of him as one 
of the cleverest of the younger set of physi- 
cians; he had been very successful in his 
practice and the year before had established in 
his house a small hospital and had made some 
arrangement to have the Sisters of Charity 
help in the nursing, because he knew that in 
many cases a trained nurse was not needed as 
much as the quiet patient care of these gentle 
women. Jean had heard this discussed and 
had been interested in the plan and in the man. 

But Doctor Randal had pever heard of Jean, 
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and meeting her in this way he saw in her 
simply a very beautiful woman. He talked to 
her occasionally and for some reason she was 
always very gentle and sweet when she was 
with him. After a few days they were to- 
gether constantly, walking or rowing, and 
before Jean returned to the city she knew that 
she cared more for this man’s good opinion 
than she had ever cared for anything before, 
and she hated to think what he would hear 
about her if ever he spoke about her to his 
triends. 

So it happened that she had at last given her 
whole heart to a man who seemed to be too 
occupied, too absorbed in other things to think 
of her. 

After she had been in town for a week or 
two, Henry Brittan came to see her. It was 
October again, and while he waited for her 
he thought of his first visit and how he had 
gone to see her only to hear her laugh, and 
then he thought of all the wretched nights 
when this same mocking laugh had seemed to 
float around him and come from all the cor- 
ners of his room. 

Jean came into the room, not smiling and 
gracious, but with a slight frown on her face. 
Before she could speak, he said : 

“« Jean, I know what you would say, but 
listen to me first. My life is a curse; I only 
ask for your friendship; let me feel that I 
have that and it may save me, I do not say, 
or even think that you owe me anything, but 
stop for one moment. Remember last Octo- 
ber and look at me now.”’ 

Jean did not look at him but stood gazing 
into the fire for a moment and then said : 

** No, no, it is not even to be thought of ; 
I do not want you to come here. You know 
that you would not be content with my friend- 
ship, you would ask for more and then there 
would be the whole wretched thing to go over 
again. It is better for you to go now.” 

He looked at her; she was so beautiful 
and she had been so sweet. All through this 
wretched summer his intense love for her had 
swept every other thought away. He loved 
the Jean he had made for himself; she was 
gentle and kind and if he could not have her 
the sooner death came the better. But this 
real Jean was new; she was hard and cruel 
and, now, when it was too late, he realized 
fully for what he had given his life. 

Jean stood looking at the fire and he watched 
her until he heard coming from somewhere, 
he could not teli where, the little mocking 
laugh and he knew that he was shut out, that 
the mockery was for him, and he left the 
room and the house without a word. 

When he had gone, Jean’s thoughts re- 
turned to Doctor Randal; she rarely thought 
ot any one else, but Brittan’s visit interrupted 
her for a moment; and she wondered if Brit- 
tan loved her as she loved Doctor Randal and 
as this thought occurred to her she realized a 
little of what the man felt and for the first 
time was sorry for him. But she could not 
call him back then, she would send for him 
and try to be a little gentler and a little kinder. 
During the next month she saw Doctor Ran- 
dal very often and, although he had not said 
very much, she began to be sure that he loved 
her and she was supremely happy. 

Occasionally she thought ot Brittan, but it 
never was convenient to send tor him so she 
put it off from day to day. 

One day when she was coming home from 
paying some visits the maid ran out to the car- 
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riage with a note and said that the messenger 
who brought it had said that Miss Barclay 
Was to go at once if it was possible. Jean 
opened the note and read : 

‘‘ Dear Miss Barclay: Henry Brittan is at 
my house very ill. If you can come at once 





you may be able to do something for him. 
George Randal.” 

She decided to go at once and when the 
address was given to the coachman her first 
thought was of the danger of having this man 
with Doctor Randal. Then she thought of 
Brittan himself and knowing well what it was 
to love with her whole life and heart she was 
full of remorse. She remembered how tal- 
ented and how clever he was and knew that 
she had ruined all this, and for what? Not 
even for her own amusement. 

She was wondering what she could do to 
help him, to make his life brighter and happier, 
when the carriage stopped at the doctor's 
house. The door was opened by one of the 
Sisters, who led her at once to Mr. Brittan’s 
room. When she went into the room Doctor 
Randal stepped forward, saying : 

“<I am afraid that you are too late; he does 
not know any of us, but of course he may 
know you. I would not have sent for you, 
but he asked for you so often and I thought 
that you might bring him some comfort.”’ 

Jean hardly looked at the doctor, hardly 
heard his quiet, cold tone. On the bed lay 
Henry Brittan, muttering to himself and occa- 
sionally saying : 

“Oh, Jean, if only you would come.”’ 

She went forward to the bed and spoke to 
him and took his hand, but he did not look at 
her, and she knelt down by the bed and buried 
her face in her hands. The poor fellow was 
going over and over the few happy weeks he 
had had ; once he said : 

*¢ You would not shut the door, Jean, and 
I could not come back, I could not open it.”” 

And then again . 

‘«¢ If only Jean had come it would have been 
so easy; but no, she would have laughed. 
She would have stood there and said ¢ Silly 
boy,’ and laughed. If she had been gentle 
and sweet I’ would not have cared so much ; 
but, ah, that laugh— it is everywhere ; it will 
last through all eternity—stop it, Jean—for 
God’s sake stop it !"’ 

And so it was too late. There was nothing 
she could do, no way in which she could even 
make these last moments easy. With a little 
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gasping breath, he said, “Oh, Jean,”’ and his 
head fell back. 

Doctor Randal went down to the carriage 
with Jean, but she could not look at him and 
he did not speak. She knew that life had 
nothing to offer as this man turned away from 
her, and as she drove home she would gladly 
have changed places with the dead man whom 
she had lett. 
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He winter is well on its way to the 
spring, and when this is read in the 
end of January in the midst of a hard 

freeze, with two or three months more of 
snow, wind and storm to come, it seems ab- 
surd to make such a statement. I am speak- 
ing, however, from the point of view of fash- 
ion. There is no likelihood that modes will 
change again this winter, nor even can we ex- 
pect any radical difference in the modes until 
very late in the spring Following on a most 
spectacular summer, our winter has been con- 
servative. Red still adorns the show windows 
of hosiers and haberdashers; but beyond red 
prudently mixed with black, I do not see any 
exhibition of bright or flaring colors in either 
ties or linen. Red and brown gloves are again 
in favor, and now and then one finds a thread 
of that color running through the new tweed 
patterns just over from England to tempt the 
New York man into purchasing spring goods. 
Here and there an old fashion is revived. 
Safety pins are again being worn by a few 
very young men with British tendencies, as tie 
pins. I have seen one with a fox’s head in 
the middle, which the owner considered quite 
smart. I lifted my voice against these safety 
pins some years ago, when I saw them ex- 
posed in great numbers for sale in the Bur- 
lington Arcade. The ‘ Johnnies” wear 
them in England, but most men have given 
them up long ago. In fact it is very amusing 
to read now the communications in the Eng- 
lish fashion magazines as to what is really 
worn. Ido not read trade publications as a 
general rule. I allow my tradespeople to do 
that. I would not understand their technical- 
ities, but then, again, I know that they some- 
times hold up the mirror and give a hint now 
and then which is really valuable. One of the 
correspondents of a tailor’s magazine—which 
my tailor kindly sends me each month with 
annotations of his own on the margin. (My 
tailor, by the way, has literary aspirations, and 
he has taken to a coat of arms and hyphenates 
his name.) This is a degression, however. 
In one of these publications, bristling with 
plates and patterns, and containing some ex- 
ceedingly good suggestions, I have noted the 
letter of a tailor’s *prentice out on a holiday at 
Brighton. The letter is certainly genuine for 
although written with some attempt at style and 
diction, it now and then reflects so well the im- 
pressions made upon his mind—ambitious 
young cutter with never a thought above his 
trade—as to be quite a contribution to litera- 
ture. For after all, Jiterature is photographic 
these days. We want real impressions by 
realists, softened if you will somewhat, and re- 
lieved of unnecessary vulgarity. There are 
certain things which are disagreeable and which 
therefore should never be brought before our 
eyes. We avoid them in life and we should 
cast them from us all the more when they are 

















served up in print. It was only the other day 
that | read, in a morning newspaper, the most 
circumstantial account of a brutal and shock- 
ing murder in the slums. The dialect, the 
very expressions, coarse as they appeared, 
were transmitted to the page to be served with 
our tea in the morning. ‘There was but little 
exaggeration—indeed, IE doubt any, in the 
“story.” It was a plain photographic view of 
the existence of the very lowest types of 
humanity. Zola would have delighted in it. 
I thought it disgusting. It actually made 
me ill and I could not drink my cup of tea, 
and I almost choked over my toast, so that 
Meadows became quite alarmed. But the 
picture I am going to give is from quite 
another pen—although in its way, just as artis- 
tic as our unknown young newspaper reporter 
or Mr. Zola or Mr. Ford. 

The editorial ** we *’ is used, and there is 
an attempt on the part of the poor boy to be 
dignified. ‘* As we could see from the prom- 
nades’’ writes our friend—pro tem.—he gives 
us amusement, why not our friend? We 
need not shake hands with him, and I am sure 
he would be delighted at a nod from either 
you or me—*‘ and learn at our hotel, there has 
not, so far, been much of a Brighton season. 
The weather has been stormy. The day 
before our arrival the spray from the waves of 
the sea was dashing against the houses in 
Kings-road like a hurricane of snow.’’ Very 
neat. “As we, however, saw it bright and 
clear, visitors had an opportunity of disporting 


themselves upon the shore front. 
(Continued on page 58.) 


A TRUE SAYING 


‘¢ Bought wit is best,” the proverb says, 
And there is no denying 

The punster thinks the saying true, 
When others do the buying ! 


VIEWS BY HER 


HOW THE LADY AND HER HIGH-BRED AIR 
AND HER GOWNS BAFFLE THE ILLUSTRA- 
TORS—ANOTHER ADMONITION FOR THE 
BIRDIES, THOSE GIRLIE-GIRLIES WHO HAVE 
‘¢ GENTLEMAN FRIENDS” 


'T \He artist in pigments or the artist in 


words is, of course, only <o be adored 

by us, the public. He creates, and 
our réle is simply to reverence. Mr. Emerson 
and Mr. Howells—my apologies to Emerson 
for the juxtaposition— have strenuously insisted 
in behalf of the painter and the writer that 
criticism is no part of the public’s privilege. 


We, mere grovelling worms of mediocrity, 
are to receive without question the poem and 
the picture, nor dare we intimate that they are 
faulty or that the world would be none the 
poorer had they never been. To criticise is 
therefore to write oneself down a Philistine. 
So be it. 


If an artist undertakes to illustrate a market 
scene in Italy, he does not present a Parisian 
café swarming with male and female Boulevar- 
diérs and label it Peasants’ Fair in Southern 
Italy. He is not above bestowing careful 
study upon local types, costumes and charac- 
teristics. A scene illustrating a sailors’ board- 


ing house differs in every particular from one 
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The men, their 
raiment, their surroundings are all carefully 
studied and accurately rendered. 


laid in a stockbroker’s office. 


If fidelity to facts is regarded as necessary 
in the instances cited, it is hard to understand 
why inexactitude so outrageous as to amount 
practically to caricature, should so often char- 
acterize the illustrations of the stories of New 
York Society life. Concede that a fashionably 
costumed woman of the day lacks the pictur- 
esqueness of the Italian peasant or that of the 
jolly tar; she still remains as distinctive a 
type as either of these, and when she pervades 
a story the illustrator is not justified in requir- 
ing the reader to accept an upper servant in a 
Baxter street bargain outfit as the author's 
realization of a high bred Society leader. 


An excellent example of an artist's miscon- 
ception of a lady and her costumes, is afforded 
by Mr. W. L. Metcalfe in his illustrations of 
a Lady of New York in the January Century. 
A drawing which is accorded the distinction 
of a whole page shows the ‘‘lady*’ to be 
merely a middle-class woman in an ungraceful 
meditative pose—gown impossible—and sitting 
with her legs crossed. This inelegant attitude 
she maintains in spite of the fact that she is 
entertaining aman caller. Another full page 
sketch introduces a supposably refined young 








Why fidelity to facts when the subject is a 
Brittany peasant or swine, but gross libel when 
it comes to illustrating a lady, her poses and 
her gowns? 


The Young Girl's Own, and _ other 
bread and milk journals are lavish of advice 
as to how and what and to whom the 
Birdies and the Susies and the Minnies shall 
and shall not write. The Woman's page of 
daily journalism also contains warnings as to 
the perils that lie in wait for the young 
woman who inclines toward promiscuous 
correspondence. 


Various essayists have bewailed the decad- 
ence of letter writing, but this incessant ad- 
monishing Birdie to be discreet implies the 
existence of a class that is devotedly attached 
to correspondence. For the benefit of any 
Birdie who may read Vogue the following 
little incident is setdown. About a week ago 
two well-dressed men seated themselves in an 
elevated train, Presently one of them pulled 
out a letter and handed it to his companion, 
who without demur began to read the four 
closely written sheets. Finishing he said : 
‘Oh! but that girl loves you, Dick. I don’t 
understand why—when she is as fond of you 
as that letter indicates—you don’t go to see 
her oftener. Nice girl isn’t she ?”” 
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girl of the mode whom the illustrator in 
defiance of the text, makes short of stature, 
and whom he arrays in a dowdy and unfash- 
ionable street costume, including a hat 
although the author represents the girl as 
dressed in a silk home gown. These drawings 
most certainly do not illustrate either the text 
or the actual facts of New York Society. 


They do, however, illustrate Mr. Metcalfe’s 
inability to draw a lady or to pose her in a 


well bred way. And as to clothes his idea of 


them seems to be gathered from sight-seeing 
among dummies in East side show windows. 
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“Oh, yes, she is a nice girl and I suppose I 


ought to be more attentive.” 
* * * * * 


The letter had been passed over and read 
with as little ceremony as if it had been a 
newspaper cutting, and its contents discussed 
with as little sentiment as if they were market 
reports. If the Birdies are disposed to turn 
their little hearts inside out when writing to 
their “ gentlemen friends” perhaps the thought 
of this coarse public desecration of a girl's 
confidence may deter them from putting it in 
the power of a cad to belittle them in like 
manner. 
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(Continued from page 55.) 

« Among these there seemed to be very little 
of the masher element. It was more a gather- 
ing of staid old gentlemen, their wives and 
daughters. In overcoats the Chesterfield con- 
tinues to be the leading style. This we should 
expect on the class of gentlemen referred to ; 
the material for the most part, black or dark 
blue beaver. Velvet collars were the rule 
with a neat but not a bold turn, the top of 
turn running in line with the gorge, the out 
edge of turn being about eight inches. Some 
had a silk facing running in line with the end 
of collar. But this is no improvement to such 
a turn ; so little of the silk being seen when 
the coat is buttoned; it looks patchy. In 
length they run about two or three inches be- 
low the knee. 

‘¢ Among young gents, the new Paletot dif- 
fering somewhat in detail seemed to be popu- 
lar.” And ‘then again, “there is a style of 
gent’s dress becoming very popular, which 
we must not omit to note—the knickerbocker 
suit. On the promenade there were quite a 
number of gents attired in breeches and leg- 
gings, and in knickers and stockings with 
pointed gaiters. This is quite in harmony 
with the tendency we have observed of many 
gentlemen to appear in ‘multi’ on all but 
dress and business occasions . . . The 
leggings worn with breeches were mostly 
made of drab Kersey and buttoning down the 
front. The garments worn with these were 
very varied—the Lounge, the Norfolk and the 
short covert coat being seen in about equal 
proportions. 

‘¢ The day following the scene was entirely 
changed. The sun shone bright and warm in 
a cloudless sky ; the promenades were filled 
with ladies and gentlemen’’—observe the dis- 
tinction from the others—*‘ ladies with their 
sunshades and gentlemen mostly in morning 
dress without overcoats, some carrying them 
over their arm—a rather fickle resort, we 
thought, for the fashionist in midwinter. A 
more brilliant scene could not be imagined 
than the whole Brighton front with the sun in 
a cloudless sky in November. Gentlemen for 
the most part were attired in gray suits— 
ffiorning coat suits. We note the fashionable 
morning coat in drab of different shades, suit 
to match, is becoming very fashionable. It 
was much in evidence here. The extreme 
length, which was never popular, has gone.”’ 
Could Zola have written a more perfect de- 
scription in his Paradise of Women—where 
silks and satins, laces and artificial flowers 
occupied pages and pages of that peculiar 
novel, 

The hints given in this letter are very good. 
They are the result of observation, and the 
smart Englishmen I have met indorse them. 
And what tradesman, however humble, has 
not at times felt the poetic welling in his soul. 
Another writer in this same strange publication 
speaks of the appearance of windows on Pica- 
dilly and Bond Street now containing displays 
of golf stockings made of hand-knit wool and 
ribbed in Scottish mixtures and large bright 
plaids. Bunches of Scotch heather in full bloom 
are placed here andthere among the stockings— 
and what could a poet wish for more than this 
outburst of sentiment from the land o” cakes. 

Another authority gives quite an enthusias- 
tic description of spats and golfing gaiters and 
anklets. The riding leggings are long and 
loose, while the shooting ones fit close over 
the foot and ankle, and are made of leather. 
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The “ Bishop and the Wynnstay” are two 
spectes of gaiters for clergymen. The latter 
are in Oxford and Cambridge tweeds with the 
strap at the top—when leggings are used—and 
another going under the foot and fastened at 
the sides with six buttons. Ooze Call, a 
leather with the flesh side out, in rich russet 
brown, soft, pliable and very strong, is the 
thing for spats, golfing gaiters and continu- 
ations. 

I must confess I have drawn this week 
more from contemporaneous literature on the 





- subject of dress than I have contributed original 


remarks. : But are we ever very original? And 
then, while it is snowing and perfectly beastly 
out doors, the English magazines are so com- 
forting before a bright fire of coals. 

Iam at my club and revelling in this easy 
perusal of English literature, when through 
the door of the reading-room comes an ap- 
parition in a black, white and brown shepherd’s 
plaid morning suit, a green tie and russet 
shoes. He is short and fat, and he wears an 
Essex collar—only becoming to a man with a 
long neck. He looks like a fifth form Eton 
boy, and my dream and my idy] are vanished. 
I am in New York the incongruous—I had 
almost written Chicago. 








BAVETTES. PAQUIN SKIRT NUMBER TWO— 
SUMMER LAWNS AND MUSLINS—EMBROI- 
DERIES A JOUR 


H, ecstasied experiences! We are turn- 
O ing night into day. We know noth- 
ing of forenoons, they no longer exist 

for us. 

This dear world of ours never moves until 
afternoon, and then only to suit our engage- 
ments. How delightfully new these sensa- 
tions are! We have grown so familiar with 
those naughty wee sma’ hours of two and three 
in the morning, we have found out how fine 
the late night can be—and how odious and 
horrid. What deadly silences are about, and 
what suggestions of evil. The sharp click of 
the carriage door, and the prancing off of the 
family horses give one a weird feeling of 
desolation. 
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We find ourselves looking rather uncanny 
in our gay cloaks at this unearthly hour, hurry- 
ing into our homes in semi-darkness. We 
pretend not to see Francine’s wide yawn, as 
she prepares to meet us. We find, however, 
that her fingers are particularly wide awake 
with our pins and fastenings. Our fineries are 
at last laid aside, all our fripperies are removed, 
when we rush for the delicious plunge in a 
warm rum bath. After it, the warm embrace 
of cool fragrant linen—the putting out of lights 
—the retreating form of our sleepy maid, the 
pleasant sniff of fresh morning air flowing 
through the curtains, and the refrain of that 
last waltz pulsing in our ears, by snatches the 
swinging motion of the dance quivering in our 
limbs—a dim haze of time and place—a sink- 
ing down—down—down into the swift sleep 
of youth. To-morrow night it will be the 
same story, and still to-morrow and to-morrow, 
over and over again, for there are no gaps in a 
first season—the rush of engagements is a 
sweet bondage, a flowery yoke to the wearer. 

But when the afternoon world does move, 
and Francine asks what we shall wear this 
night, what she may make ready for us, we 
are out of temper and seize our salts for an- 
swer. The thought of a frock gives us a 
vertigo. We loath them all—are so tired of 
them. The putting on of six ball gowns in a 
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week means dismay when the season is only 
half through, to say nothing of the curse of a 
capricious fancy that compels us to abhor a 
second wearing of the loveliest gown ever 
made. These are some of the pin pricks of 
youth and beauty, the petite escalier raide of 
the roadway to pleasure. 

We are determined to tell it in Gath and 
baw] it in Askelon that Paquin—the famous 
Pakin—has invented a new skirt—skirt No. 2. 
It differs from No. 1 by having two box-plaits 
in front, starting a short distance apart at the 
waist-line and flaring out to the hem, like an 
inverted V. The blouse plaits now so firmly 
established on smart bodices seem to have 
suggested the harmony of line in these skirt 
plaits. Sometimes a second plait is laid nearer 
the hip, but that is too full and very trying. 

Sleeves, too, are undergoing a change, run- 
ning into wing-like drapery, and sometimes, 
in transparent material, the wings overlap each 
other two and three times. This is to be 
commended, for the great crinoline pouf had 
no real beauty in it, but bordered on a ridicu- 
lous deformity. One very new sleeve of crépon 
was as full as the old balloon one, but the 




















fullness was held down to within a few inches 
of the elbow, when it was winged out very 
abruptly and fitted in closely to the lower 
arm. 

The concentrated ornamentation of every 
gown made with any elegance is confined to 
the bavette. Its form is 4 discretion, and so 
is the material, provided that it is of the finest, 
choicest to be had. Literally, why should we 
wear bibs when driveling days are over? It 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, unless 
they must follow as a sequence to the safety 
pin, which, by the way, having been beauti- 
fully jeweled, so it is exacted that the bib 
should be exquisitely disguised in velvets and 
satins, lace and gauze, and to glitter in silver 
and gold. In ordering white satin gowns two 
and three sets of bavettes are included, each 
making a distinct toilette. As the skirts in 
general are perfectly plain, one of these an- 
swers. 

The skirt and corselet cut in one piece is 
still much admired, and suits some figures 
better than a separate bodice. A very lovely 
frock of this design was worn at an official 
dinner in Washington last week. The mate- 
tial was a rich, ribbed, white silk of creamy 
tone, the upper corsage composed of vivid pink 
gauze folded into the corselet a la Grecque, 
and winged elbow sleeves to match. ‘Ihe 
only trimming was a fine, black guipure orna- 
ment especially made to reach from girdle to 
hem in a graceful design on the left side. 
Two narrow bands to match trimmed the 
décolleté bodice, and the shoulder knots were 
of satin-faced pink-and-black velvet ribbon. 
The effect was very piquant, and yet quite 
simple. 

At the same dinner a petite beauty from 
Georgia wore a white satin (everybody is wear- 
ing white satin) with corsage Pompadour, 
tight-fitting, and the skirt, 4 vrais Paquin, un- 
trimmed. The chic of this gown was in the 
bavette of white crépe lisse, draping the entire 
neck, and cut in deep points edged with beurre- 
colored Valenciennes entre-deux and edgings. 
In the middle of the back the drapery fell 
quite low, and in front it reached the girdle, 
falling between two loose-hanging satin box- 
plaits. The white satin elbow sleeves were 
slit up to show the front arm. A mauve 
velvet girdle with Persian-embroidered edges, 
and three tabs suspended in front, of mauve 
velvet trimmed like the girdle, had all the 
charm of color and finish that one could desire. 
There was an entire absence of jewelry—sim- 
ply a knot of velvet with upright ends, in the 
hair, to match the girdle. 

Ribbons are used with better effect on gowns 
than ever before. As I predicted in the au- 
tumn the tendency to trim skirts is growing 
apace. The perpendicular ribbon band, with 
rosettes or dashing bows, has a style about it 
much liked, and the pannier ribbons tacked to 
the skirt bands at the hips and finished with 
large bows eight or ten inches lower, with 
short or long ends, smartens up a frock im- 
mensely. 

Flower and ribbon gorgettes are a little 
novelty, and so are those of lace and flowers. 
They have become the refuge of thin necks in 
full evening dress, improving a great many 
women who heretofore never looked well 
in a décolleté bodice. Others think them 
so becoming, that with the whitest, roundest, 
prettiest throats to be seen, prefer to hide 
them under tulle or flowers. 

A closing word on the new summer impor- 
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tations of cotton dress materials, exposed for 
sale in all the best shops. Two distinct fea- 
tures prevail. One, that all-over embroidery, 
both over-stitch—and a jour—is predominant, 
and the other, that écru, as a color, is re- 
vived, and appears in the finest and prettiest 
trimmings, in which much lace is appliquéd 
effectively. The models show nothing orig- 
inal, but it is much too early to anticipate. 
But beurre and écru will trim beautifully all 
the bright colors. 

The Zwich embroidered frocks need no 
trimming except ribbons, and look fresh and 
pretty always. The white swiss, embroidered 
in colors, as well as colored swiss, embroidered 
in white, promise to make up charmingly. The 
early bird sometimes gets strangled with a 
4 giant worm, and so 
may we, if we ven- 
ture so prematurely 
on the spring fash- 
ions. 






Fig.<717—Short balloon 
sleeve in coral pink crepon, 
headed with an upstanding 
row of loops in black 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 718—Fluted ver- 
gias silk, headed with a 
vandyked revers, veiled 
with lace and edged with jet gimp. Sleeve can be of velvet. 





THE NEWPORT OF THE WEST 


(Illustrated on page 53.) 

Igh up among the snow-capped moun- 
H tains, within easy reach of Pike's Peak, 
on the open plain, lies Colorado 
springs, a western Newport. Here we find a 
nucleus of social culture and wealth, a unique 
society of men and women of the world. 
These health seekers have come from the old 
world as well as the new, hoping to be cured 
in a year—in five—mayhap to spend their 
lives as they best stand the test of climate. 
To view Colorado Springs as a sanitarium is 
not the object of this short paper,. but merely 
to glance at it froma social point of view. 
where it impresses one as fresh—new—and 
interesting, quite unlike the life led at other 

cures either at home or abroad. 

An exclusive society made up of American 
and English families. This has been their 
home for years past, many of them often 
having searched all parts of the world in vain 
for a climate they might keep well in and en- 
joy life, knowing, perhaps, that absolute 
cure was impossible. In this charming spot 
of almost perpetual sunshine, of purest air, 
with the famed springs of Manitou near at 
hand, and the certainty of living most of the 
year in the open, it is no wonder that a colony 
appreciating these advantages has made the 
place so beautiful, and devoted itself to passing 
the days delightfully. 

General Wm. Palmer, of Philadelphia, the 
owner of the princely residence in the “ Gar- 
den of the Gods’’ called Glen Eyrie, was 
the founder of the town and to his wisdom is 
due the good results of a no-saloon charter, un- 
der which it was incorporated. To the mass 
of travelers, sojourners, in fact all outsiders 
who form a large part of the floating popu- 
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lation and have come, in the slang of the coun- 
try, ‘* for their health,’’ the social life of this 
colony is a sealed book. Only those who 
have claims of family or friendship, or come 
properly introduced ever have the good 
fortune to gain an entrance. 

We will, then, fancy that a man, well forti- 
fied with these potent letters, arrives at the 
Springs to try his chance of recovery, resolved 
to meet with courage and patience what he 
conceives to be a dreaded exile. His first step 
is to put up at the one fine hotel, The 
Antlers. His next is to stroll out on the 
broad boulevard in front of The Antlers, 
which he finds is called Cascade Avenue. 
He discovers that on both sides of this Avenue 
a succession of beautiful villas have been built, 
with lawns and gardens surrounding them. 
He observes that the architecture is uniformly 
good, often surprisingly fine, and now and then 
something palatial meets his eye in marble, 
granite or red sandstone. ‘This brilliant 
stone enters into the foundations and first 
stories of most of the villas, producing a de- 
lightfully artistic harmony with the blue skies 
above, and the clear sunny air about. The 
well-kept tenue of the houses—the broad 
piazzas with their dainty rattan furnishings, 
gay silken cushions, soft gleaming rugs, 
screens, hammocks and bright awnings be- 
token an ease and luxury of modern comfort, 
quite in keeping with the old Newport of the 
sea. All the fine houses are lighted by elec- 
tricity. It lights up the way on outer gates, 
and shines brilliantly on porch or piazza over 
broad doorways, so that evening visiting is 
made easy and agreeable. 

The streets, too, are as light as day in the 
frequented parts of the town. Instead of exile 
in a wilderness, life here is merry and gay, 
and few are the wishes that cannot be gratified. 
The fine turnouts win his admiration, the 
four-in-hands, the tandems, the swagger buck- 
boards, the open carriages of every descrip- 
tion appear smart and trim, and the horses go 
like the wind on the smooth, hard, natural 
roadway. 

The riders, too, are fearless, and run their 
bronchos as if for a wager. Their number is 
legion, for he is poor indeed who cannot own 
at least one horse. The new-comer soon begins 
to wonder where the invalids keep themselves, 
for all whom he has met so far are in the 
apparent enjoyment of perfect health, and 
living as only well peopie can live. 

His letters bring him most hospitable atten- 
tions from many hosts and hostesses, under 
whose roofs the pleasures of life are so well 
organized and maintained. He soon finds 
his spirits returning, his ills of the flesh waning, 
and life again taking on new interests in this 
pleasant intercourse—in this fascinating far 
niente society. He is asked to join the Coun- 
try Club—-that pretty, low building next the 
Casino. A polo tournament is on the tapis, 
so he telegraphs for his ponies, his grooms, his 
horses and traps. He is to be put on his 
mettle with so fine a polo player as Mr. Tyle, 
an Irishman, and men as skilled as Mr. Brag- 
giotti and Mr. Baker, of Boston, and Mr. 
Joseph Stevens, of New York. Chatting at 
the club he is told that Mr. John Griswold, 
of New York, is far and away the best whip 
out here, that he drives his four-in-hand above 
all criticism, and that Mr. E. C. J. Robinson 
runs him very closely with his four wonderful 
ponies. He scansa list of New Yorkers stop- 


(Continued on page 63.) 
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Fig. 748—Black brocade with trimming ot 
écru lace embroidered in jet and rosettes made 
of ostrich tips, 

Fig. 753—Pink gauze accordion-piaited and 
short puffed sleeves in gaily figured silk. Vel- 
vet ribbon trimming embroidered either in jet 
or silver according to color selected for sleeves. 

Fig. 704—Blouse of dull black silk plaited 
and drawn into a jet girdle. 


Fig. 741—Lyons velvet costume, lined with 
rose-pink satin. Bodice cut square and finished 
with fall of rich white lace. Diamond collar 
and ornaments. 

Fig. 751—Costume with skirt ot brocade. 
Coat trimmed with accordion-plaited ruffies of 
chiffon, Vest and under sleeves of lace. 

Fig. 738—Offered as a pretty variation of 
puff sleeve. 


Y 


My, j 


Fig. 756—Nun’s veiling in pale green. Cas- 
cades on sleeves and bodice of pale pink chiffon 


-with spots of green. 


Fig. 749—Cream-white satin, trimmed with 
pearls and white lace. 

Fig. 740—Jonquil yellow moiré trimmed 
with violet mirror velvet and sable tails softened 
with chifton and with sprays of violets placed 
on it at intervals. 
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Fig. 724—Bodice of fancy silk and chiffon 
Trimmings of fur, velvet girdle. 

Fig. 7oz—Arrangement of ribbon, jet 
trimmed and with jet pendants. 

Fig. 746—Black velvet, with square bodice. 
Girdle and shoulder straps of white satin cov- 
ered with jet embroidery. Top of corsage 
finished with fall of point Jace. Ornaments, 
diamonds. 
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Constable & Co, 


SUITS AND 
COSTUMES 


At GreaTLy ReEepuceD PRICES. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co., CIN’TI. 


Ball and Evening Dresses, 
Dinner and Reception Costumes, | 


Street and Carriage Suits, 


OPERA CLOAKS, | 
Plush Wraps, Jackets. 


Broadway & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 


CRs 





Since the first piano manufactured by | 


Jonas Chickering, in 1823, we have | 
made none but the Highest Grade | 


Pianos, and with more than seventy- | 
one years experience, a factory at once | 


the oldest in the United States and most | 


thoroughly equipped, giving us every 
facility for the best and most durable 
work, we unhesitatingly assert that our 
present productions, containing as they 
do our recent most valuable improve- 
ments, are the best that we have ever 
manufactured. 


Le. = re, Ck. cheariny- 
e, 


“read dlenwt— 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap | 


BOSTON. | 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


PouMER | 
6G EC” 
CHaMPAcne Nature (Vin Brat), 





“High Grade Champagne of 


uniform quality.’” 





Ten Talks About Birds wil] be given by 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller at the Brooklyn 
Institute, on Monday afternoons, at four 
o’clock, beginning on 21 January and con- 
tinuing until 25 March. 


| 
> 1 






are sold ; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 





I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
207 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 
Frock and Lounging Suits and 
GOLF 
| SUITS, with CAPS, CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


For Dress, 


Chesterfields, for Autumn and Winter wear. 


The larger cake is the 
If your | 





A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 


_THE LUB= 








other sanitary arrangements are perfect. The cuisine is first class in every detail, and embraces 
The social attractions of the place are manifold, and music and | 
dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this model hotel for people who are in search of 
health and recreation,’’—From Boston Saturday Evening Gascette. } 
Pamphlet and information in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 
| 
| 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


every delicacy of land and sea-tood. 


cay 


39 Broadway, New York, 


Bulifinch Breeches with Leather 
Knees also Leather Breeches and 
Pig-Skin Leggings 





COCKTAILS 


: e. | MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
: WHISKY, HOLLAND QIN, | Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH | Breeches and Leggings. 


AND YORK, | All Garments Cut in Strict English Style. 
 eametas 


SPECIALTIES, 


‘ | Self-measurement card ona 
We guarantee these Cocktails - be | fit GUARANTE 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- . , , 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to The only oraeme ag Maker in this 
the best cocktails served over‘any bar ' 
in the world, Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 


Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. A sample 4-ounce bottle sent 
to any address, prepaid, for 40c, 


Story of the origin of the American 
Cocktail free on application. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 


G.F. HUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


Hartford, Conn 
__ tnd 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England 
7 
HygeiaHotel 
Old Point Comfort, 


Va. 


re ERSONS who want to escape 
from the rigors of a Northern 

winter cannot find a more 
agreeable Southern resort than the 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
The climate in this locality is delight- 
ful, is absolutely free from ma- 
laria, and the air is balmy and 
full of life-giving ozone. The 
house is one of the best appointed in | 
the country, and the drainage and | 
| 











FINEST 








: (WINE OF HEALTH.) 
**T have used VINO DE SALUD in debilitated conditic s, and am well pleased 


It is a good, general tonic, stimulating the appetite and aiding digestion. ”’ 


with the results. 


(Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician.) 
A beautifully illustrated booklet about this celebrated Spanish Tonic Wine maiied on application to 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CELTIC CAUTION 


Mistress: ** What did you do with the 
mousetrap, Bridget ?”’ 

Brivcet: “I burnt it up, mum, It was 
attracting all the mice in the house.’’—P. 
and S. S. Bulletin. 





NOT RIGHT 


Some time ago a man went to visit a friend 
who was an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
After a prolonged chat in a humorous, if not 


| very edifying vein, the visitor thought it 


about time to go. 
‘« Is that clock right, Jock ?’’ he asked of 
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CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 












For particulars, prices, etc., address, 
Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, 


the inmate. Jock gazed at him for a minute | 
or so in speechless amazement, then, laying | 
his hand compassionately on his shoulder, | 


said : 
*¢ Man, dae ye think it wid be here if it | RHEIMS, 
was right ?’’—Household Words. | StsusEN Co., Naw Your 





an Philip Morris’ 


CORK-TIPPED CIGARETTES. 


BOND STREET, LONDON. 
First Voice: ‘* No (witheringly), I just 


. f = | For sate by all first-class dealers. 
want to look at him, of course. | ee 


First Voice (at the telephone): “ Hello! 
Is Barnes there ?”’ 

Seconp Voice: ‘‘ Yes, want to speak to 
him ?”* 





THOSE FOOL QUESTIONS | 
| 
| 
| 
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Fig. 701—This is sketch made on Parisian 
boulevard showing the very extreme of style. 
The enormous neck bows, the exaggerated 
bonnet loops and the preponderating cascades 
of lace on the jacket fronts would, if materially 
reduced in size, be pretty and becoming. 

Fig. 723—Skating costume of dark green 
cloth trimmed with braiding in black and 
bands of mink, 

Figs. 719 and 720—Front and back of din- 
ner gown of black satin. Bodice front of pale 
yellow silk covered with yellow chiffon. Over 


this is jet passementerie with fringe of jet. A 
box-plaiting of black satin finishes the top of 
corsage all around, the band of jet passemen- 
terie being placed below the plaiting in front. 
Revers of yellow embroidered chiffon, the same 
material being carried in ruffle across back of 
bodice. 

Fig. 725—Fancy bodice. Silk under white 
lace. Velvet bretelles and wings, the latter 
ermine edged. 

Figs. 729 and 730—Back and front of calling 
gown of mauve moiré trimmed with otter. 


€2 


Bodice or mauve velvet, with full blouse front 
ot the moiré. Cape of velvet and cream Jace 
and fur. 

Fig. 726—Figured novelty goods in woolen 
material. Under petticoat of silk. Edgings of 
fur shown at side. Jacket fur lined. Bodice of 
changeable silk. 

Figs. 728 and 727—Front and back of call- 
ing gown, Skirt of black moiré silk or satin, 
Blue bodice covered with gauze or chiffon of 
same color. Shoulder cape ot brocaded velvet, 
covered with jet embroidery. 


Fig. 721—Green moiré antique. Bodice 
covered with black chiffon. Bretelles, belt 
and collar of ermine, Hip sashes beginning 
at hips of black satin ribbon. Hat composed 
of enormous jet wings. 

Fig. 722—Figured silk. Eton jacket or 
black velvet with revers of black satin trimmed 
with embroidery. A soft silk sash crosses 
bodice surplice fashion, is caught by buckle at 
left side and falls in two streamers. Muff and 
bonnet of velvet. The sash can be of either 
plain or figured silk. 
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ping at the Springs, and finds Mr. and Mrs. | 
Walter Crosby, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pres- | 


ton (the latter, he remembers, was a Miss 
Thompson ), Mr. and Mrs. Grinnelle (he, 
the nephew of Governor Levi P. Morton), 
and Mr. John Griswold, familiarly known 
as ** Jack.’” Among the English club mem- 


bers are Mr. Thursby Pelham, Mr. Wilfred | 


Hamp, Captain Wildes, of the King’s Dra- 


goon Guard (whose engagement to Miss | 
Sterling is just announced), Dr. Hobhouse | 


and the popular and attractive Mr. Douglass 
J. C. MacNeill, recently married to the 
beautiful Frances Higginson, of Virginia, 
whose sister, Miss Higginson, is considered 
the finest huntress and horsewoman in the 
colony. 

Among the Philadelphians are the Robert 
Mead Smiths, the Charles Tutts, the Harry 
McKans, the Bonbrights and the Mitchell 
Harrisons—Mr. Harrison, the most indefat- 
igable of Nimrods, and the owner, by the 
way, of some of the finest hunters in Amer- 
ica. Many of the bachelor Englishmen own 
ranches within a few miles of the Springs, 
and entertain delightfully. They are con- 
stantly giving luncheons and picnics in a 
charmingly informal manner, where every- 
one fetches his and her banjo, mandolin and 
guitar. It proves to be a feast of song and 
dance, as well as good cheer, and after a five 
o’clock tea merry au revoirs are exchanged, 
horses are mounted and inside of an hour’s 
fast trot everyone is safely at home. 

That evening they will all very likely meet 
again at a formal dinner and dance. The 
next day they may play tennis all the fore- 
noon, go to a musicale in the afternoon, and 
attend private theatricals in the evening. On 


the following day some one may give an al | 
fresco luncheon—inviting ‘a large party to | 


rendezvous at Cheyenne Cafion—that will 
consume the best part of the day. 
comes a large box party at the gpera or 


theatre at Denver—putting up overnight, and | 


the women shopping in the morning, before 
their return. 
the ** Garden of the Gods,’’ in couples of 


eighteen or twenty, or a supper at a friend’s | 
Society uniformly moves in squads, | 
One can hunt all winter, the.climate .is so | 
Jack-rabbit and coit hunts are great | 


ranch. 


mild. 


favorites. Skating at Palmer’s Lake and 


polo tournaments add to the variety, while | 
the indoor dissipations of dinners, club balls, | 


private balls, teas, luncheons, weddings, re- 


ceptions, give endless opportunities for feast- | 


ing and flirting, with never less than two men 
to every woman, at any entertainment which, 
wherever it may happen, begets immense 
satisfaction to the guest, and extreme success 
to the hostess. 

It would seem that no shadow could ever 
creep in on this bright life, that this prodigal 
excess of pleasure and happiness could never 
be broken or interrupted. But, again and 
again, suddenly and sadly, a loved one has 


passed from the sunshine into the sunless | 


land, and there has been a pause—serious 
countenances, dejected spirits, The halt was 


short-lived, the ranks soon closed up again, | 
pleasure’s silvery bells began to jingle in the | 
air, and the merry round of days and nights | 
brought forgetfulness, and veiled the shadow | 


that one day would mark the hour for some 
other to vanish. Chatelaine. 





R. L. STEVENSON’S WORKS 


The most successful of the late Mr. 
Stevenson’s books were, of course, his stories, 
and of these Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 


issued by Messrs. Longmans, easily tops the | 
It isa cheap book, and no fewer than | 


list. 
81,000 have been sold to date. Treasure 
Island comes next, and then, a considerable 
way behind, Kidnapped. Set out in the order 
of their popularity, the works, omitting Jekyll 
and Hyde, would stand thus: 

Treasure Island, fifty-second thousand. 

Kidnapped, thirty-ninth thousand. 

The Wrecker (Stevenson and Osbourne), 
twenty-seventh thousand. 

The Master of Ballantrae, twenty-fourth 
thousand. 

The Black Arrow, twenty-first thousand. 

Catriona, twentieth thousand. 

The Ebb Tide (Stevenson and Osbourne), 


fourteenth thousand.— Westminster Gazette. 


Then | 


Entrancing moonlight rides to | 


Louis | 


| 





complexion, hands, and hair, in thou 


CURA SOAP. 


Sold throughout the world. British de 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. 
Drvue & Curm. Coxp., Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 





Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


containing their improved method of stringing, do 


not require one-quarter as much tuning as any other 
pianos made. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Liszt Church Organ 


for Parlors and Churches, is the most perfect instru- 

ment of its class. Mlustrated Catalogue free. 

Organs and Pianos sold for Cash or on Easy 
Payments. 


MASON & HATSILIN 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas City. 
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Rich , Plates. 


We ask your atten- 
tion to our very large 


assortment of Rich 
Plates in Limoges, 
Doulton, Dresden, 


Vienna, Crown Derby, 

Cauldon, Minton, and 

other celebrated 

makes. 

Prices 25 less than else- 
where. 


Send for descriptive catalogue 
i] No. 5 F. 


50- 
2, 170 














Beecham’s pills- are for bil- 
iousness, bilious headache, dys- 


pepsia, heartburn, torpid liver, 
dizziness, sick headache, bad 
taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, loss of appetite, sallow 
skin, etc., when caused by con- 
_stipation; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause of all 
of them. 

Go by the book. Pills 10c. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 


| druggist’s, or write B. F. Allen 
| Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


| 
| 


Annual sales more than 6,0co,cco boxes. 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY of the 


sands of instances, is found in the perfect 
action of the PORES produced by CUTI- 


: F. New: 
PoTTEs 
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A lamp with wrong chim- | 
ney is like a man with an-| 
other man’s hat on—what | 


is he good for? 
Geo. A. Macbeth 


the “ Index to Chimneys.” 
Pearl glass, pearl top, 


tough glass. 





Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this cli- | 
mate. ..Pozzon1’s combines every element | 


of beauty and purity. 
It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 


prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles | 


and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
ot the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- | 


Lificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Truak Line, 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 


by the New York Central Lines. | 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, vis 


“ AMERICA’S GREAT- | 


EST RAILROAD.” 


Phoenix 


Aasnrance Company, 


OF LonpDon, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 


MLLE. MARIE CHEF, 


DRESSMAKER & IMPORTER, 


167 West 23d St., between 6th and 7th Aves. | 


Street Costumes, Cloaks, Capes, Tea-Gowns, Even- 
ing and Reception Dresses made at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ own material used, if wished. 


Co., | 
Pittsburgh, will send you) 


FIRST 
QUALITY 


Bias Ve 


DON’T TAKE 


on the bolt of 


Iveteen 


Skirt Binding, 


IT, 





| no matter what the clerk says. 
| 


| **S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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BICYCLE. 


“STYLISH? ae 
“EASY RUNNING? ap 
“HIGHEST GRADE MADEY 
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RIGINAL 


CAUTION.—See that the- | 
man is on each 


And a Delicious Remedy for i 
» Indigestion and Sea Sickness... | 
, Send Se, for sample package. 
Beemar: Chemical Go. 
109 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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Figs. 733 and 732—Back and front of pelisse cent coloring, the desiga clusters of violets, fon, with trimmings of the embroidered velvet. edged with fur or feathers. Hat of velvet. 
of black corded silk lined with sable. The Bodice of apple-green velvet trimmed with Green velvet spangled hair knot. Fan of large, Fig. 759—Wrap of dahlia mirror velvet 
collar of silk is trimmed with stripes of braid- sable tails. white ostrich feathers, with ivory and silver trimmed with festoons of jet. Collar, shoulder he 
ing. The braiding also appears on back of Fig. 757—Cloth jacket, modification of Eton sticks, White gloves, reaching to elbow; straps and lining of ermine. __ if 
garment. Sable tails cover the front to the model. j shoulder knots and neck band holding brooch Fig. 735—Gown of black mirror velvet in a 
waist.§T he whole length of the front is a plait- Fig. 734—Cloth cape, revers faced with of same shade of green velvet. sl Princesse style, the waist fastening diagonally. 
ing of silk, there being no visible opening. satin, which cross surplice fashion. Fig. 754—Low, full bodice and semi-train The V-shaped bodice opening is bordered with we 
The plaits are attached to one side of the front Fig. 739—Of pale green mirror velvet, with skirt in mignonette-green peau de soie, with a magnificent Russian sable collar, the fur M 
and hooked at the other side. : full long train, Bodice, sleeves and skirt graduated galons and fringe of iridescent jet. continuing down the front. Rich lace collar, an 
Fig. 755—Green silk with bertha of white embroidered with silver spangles in special Tabs of minx fur droop on the point de Brux- pointed ftom below the fur. Guimpe of lace 
lace. Straps and bows of green velvet. designs. Drapery of white chiffon, the sash elles berthe, which is edged with the jet galon, and folded collar. Large, stylish sleeves of ju 
Fig. 758—Bodice and muft in petunia velvet ends embroidered with silver spangles. Bodice from which depend double festoons of jet. velvet, tight below the elbow, and trimmed ha 
with ruffies of chiffon. Costume, black moiré. cut very low and filled in with accordion-plaited Sash and bow in shot moiré silk. with fur. Large black velvet hat with velvet i 
Fig. 743—Gown of shot brocade in opales- chiffon. Sleeve puffs of accordion-plaited chif- Fig. 736—Model for velvet collarette to be plumes, brilliants and lace rosette. he 
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** At last, the Duchess, her eyes still fixed on the whitewashed wall opposiie, 


said in a slow, emphatic tone: 


A VISIT TO AND A CHAT ABOUT 
OUIDA 


T was in June, a year or two ago, one of 
I those deceitfully bright Florentine June 
days, when the sky is as blue as the 
turquois bracelets in the shops on the Lung 
Arno, and the air blows keen and cold from 
the snow mountains. We were in Miss 
Edward’s salon and she, propped up on pil- 
lows, was taking her last loox, as it after- 
ward proved, on the gleaming waters, the 
dark stone pines and the fairy-like cam- 
paniles of her beloved Florence. Her win- 
dows gave on the Lung Arno and as it was 
the fashionable hour all the world passed by 
on its way to the Casino. And what a 
sight it was! The Romans will tell you 
Florence is a sort of penal colony for Italy as 
well as other countries, but I am sure the 
people looked well enough and good enough 
that afternoon rolling by in their fine carriages 
with gorgeous liveries and brilliant costumes. 
We never get real color in an Anglo-Saxon 
country. Hyde Park and Central Park, for 
all their careful expenditure, are grave and 
evere. There is a Protestant aversion to 
high color, even in dress, but the Italians 
frankly adore heat and light and brilliant 
hues. The equipages that afternoon were as 
gorgeous as the ladies’ gowns—coverings of 
green and blue, harnesses of silver or black 
ind gold. 

The Brewster people would shudder to 
turn out such an equipage. But the Flor- 
entines and their Oriental visitors care 
ery little for American or English smart- 
ness. You will see magnificence to riot- 
ousness if you will, A Russian Grand Duke 
riving by in his black and red T cart, his 
big moustaches curling, his grooms in red 
ind black hanging on by the tips of their 
ointed toes. Then the Duchess of Aédsta, 
low-browed, rich-hued, her dark beauty half 
haded by the famous jeweled parasol there 

a story about it you all know, if you are in 
he Society you pretend to, Mesdames. And 
he is driven in regal state in a low carriage 
ined with red and drawn by coal-black 
horses. The English wife of the Minister 
‘f Public Instruction handled the ribbons of 
1 high wagon and light-stepping bays. And 
ve all turned aside a little for quasi royalty, 
Madame la Princippa, with the heavy chin 
ind beetling brows. Ah, time! time! A 
juarter of a century ago and a bracelet would 
have spanned her waist. And to-day she is 
ld——ah, yes—and stout ; and instead of the 
heir to the kingdom of Italy for her escort 
in overfed bull-terrier sat by her side and 
narled at the passers-by. 

It is a waste of time to name them—the 
young Prince of Naples, slim and graceful, 
nanaging with consummate skill a restive 


(Henry Holt & Co.) 


pair of Arab ponies, and the nephews of 
Aésta, who press him close, and the Ameri- 
can gentleman who drives a coach and four 
in snuff-colored and blue trappings, and the 
American lady in a C-spring carriage, whose 
coachmen and footmen wear powdered wigs 
and the blue and gold livery with the shield 
and crest it took so many good American 
dollars to pay for, 


“ They drove, and drove, and drove away ; 
They will come back another day,” 


You will see them next spring, and the 
next, and others like them. But suddenly 
some one cried, *‘ We are in luck ; there’s 
Ouida !”’ and we craned our necks to catch 
a glimpse of a light wagon drawn by a white 
horse with white harness, the cushions of the 
carriage in white leather, the tiny groom that 
hung on at the back in white corduroy, and 
on the box a blond lady all in white, the 
white feathers of her large Gainsborough hat 
shading her face, and for her companion a 
great white mastiff, who sat up stiff and dig- 
nified at her side with the air of a sovereign 
eyeing his dominions. 

‘* That,’’ said Miss Edwards, ‘is the 
person I wish to see of all this brilliant cav- 
alcade.”” 

Miss Edwards was so loved and honored 
in America that I may perhaps be pardoned 
for making her, almost as much as Ouida, 
the subject of this sketch, notwithstanding 
its title. Hers was a personality which does 
not admit of casual mention, She had a 
passionate interest in humanity—there was 
nothing that was human that was alien to 
her, as the historian has it, and she revered 
all learning and all scientific investigation, 
but she had a rather amusing taste in fiction, 
and I do not think, though she wrote a great 
many novels and all with ease and interest, 
she greatly cared to read other people’s except 
Thackeray’s and Dickens’s and the other 
classics of course, and she had a great and 
loudly manifested admiration for what she 
called a tale. She devoured Dumas pére, 
and Eugene Sue, and she confessed to a 
downright envy of the author of Under Two 
Flags, whose every printed line she read. 
Therefore, when one and another declared 
for their favorites, she was decided in the 
avowal that Ouida was worth them all. 

And apropos of this remark she proceeded 
to tell us of how and where she had a first 
sight of the celebrity. It is useless to try to 
quote Miss Edwards, so I will say in as few 
words as possible that about twenty-five years 
ago they met in Florence at a dinner at the 
villa of Lady Duff Gordon. Ouida was suf- 
fering in exile, though doubtless not poig- 
nantly—the woman was too great for that— 
for having just written Under Two Flags, 
and that fascinating and brilliant book, it had 


been decided by the British public, was not 
fit food for the Young Person, for whom 
every man or woman at that day was expected 
to write. I tell it tamely, but Miss Edwards 
was most amusing in her description of the 
expectation of the company and the conjec- 
tures, till finally the footman—or whatever 
he was in such high society—lifted the por- 
tiére and bawled out “ Madame et Mademoi- 
selle de la Ramé !"” 

The former was a lady of insignificant 
though unobjectionable appearance and an 
excellent duenna, Mademoiselle de la 
Ramé was a blond, rather petite as to figure, 
but large as to the head and shoulders. Her 
tvilet was the conventional one of satin, bro- 
cade and lace, and rather décolleté, the neck 
and throat laiden with necklaces, while her 
arms and hands were also weighted with the 
toggery the British maiden was wont to as- 
syme on all similar occasions. 

One single peculiarity marked her dress. 
She wore on the side of her much-decorated 
coiffure a small green, Scotch turban. 

When conversation really began, however, 
and the company was one of unusual bril- 
liancy (we all know how preternaturally dull 
brilliant peosle usually are), Ouida was in- 
deed the Etoile by which she indicates herself 
in Friendship. 

Miss Edwards described the lighting of the 
small gray eye—the graceful gesticulation, 
the keen humor and sarcastic wit. There 
were the varied nationalities present one is 
apt to light upon at a Continental entertain- 
ment, but she spoke indifferently French, 
English, German, Italian and two or three 
more languages, likely as not—and ‘* though 
the loudest spoke also,’’ as Mrs. Browning 
has it, ‘* you heard her alone.’” Also, Miss 
Edwards recollected, at that time Mademoi- 
selle de la Ramé was distinguished as a water 
colorist of great promise. 

Why Ouida had not encouraged visitors, 
nor paid visits for several years, according to 
one of the company by Miss Edwards’ couch, 
was attributed to two causes. , She had writ- 
ten a book called Friendship, in which, 
with slightly veiled identities, appeared a rival 
authoress, a beautiful young man, a prince of 
an ancient house, and Ouida herself under 
the cognomen of Etoile. The young man, 
it appears, was the joint property of the two 
ladies, and the novel depicted with some bit- 
terness the triumph of the other and the de- 
feat of Ouida through unfair artifices. 

Of course a Continental city like Flor- 
ence is a very hotbed of gossip. There 
were two sides to this story. and the rival 
authoress’s friends were the strongest of the 
two. 

The other reason why society in the City 
of the Shepherds’ Tower was abhorrent to her 
was easily and naturally explained. 

A foreign resident, a few years ago, with 
great difficulty persuaded Ouida to attend one 
of her receptions, and it is not denied that 
she was the bait furnished to catch a great 
many big and rare fish not accustomed to 
swim in these waters. She arrived early 
—before her hostess was down, and as the 
Arno flowed under an alcove window, natur- 
ally ensconsed herself behind the curtain and 
occupied herself by looking out into the ro- 
mantic stream beneath. 

Other guests, however, did in time come 
in, and as no Ouida appeared, the discomfited 
hostess was forced to apologize more than 
once for the absefice of her lion; comments on 
the rudeness of this defection were made with 
freedom. 

Foreign residents in Florence are not dif- 
ferent from persons in the highest circles of 
American and English society. It is probable 
that a number of ill-natured speeches were 
made by people who were smarting under 
disappointment. At any rate, when Madam- 
oiselle de la Ramé stepped from behind the 
curtain and made her début and adieux at the 
same time there was some bitterness probably 
in her heart, although for that matter we 
should prefer to have experienced her emo- 
tions than those of her hostess, who certainly 
must have had a bad quarter of an hour. 

Primed with these entertaining reminis- 


cences it is not strange that when the writer 
and her friends returned to their hotel and 
found that a card had been left on the Sigma 
they were greatly excited. On its small gilted 
surface was engraved in German text, ‘* Ma- 
dame Ouida,’ and ‘*Thursdays’’ was 
inscribed in the right-hand corner. 

The palace which Ouida rented was across 
the Arno. We took up most of the way 
wondering why her nom de guerre, not 
Madamoiselle de la Ramé, was on her card, 
but put it down to the eccentricity of genius; 
as for the Madame—we approved of it, as 
very suitable to the unmarried female of a 
certain age, and a return to a good old Eng- 
lish custom. To live across the Arno is 
not fashionable, though the Brownings and 
the Trollopes both did it ; nevertheless there 
are fine houses there, and we drew up in 
front of a big stone palace with embossed iron 
gates over which were suspended the shield 
and arms of the noble family who had once 
possessed it. The wide churchyard was set 
about with marble statues of heroic size, and 
a fountain splashed in its centre. Entering a 
huge iron door we ascended a deep stone 
stair; on the landings were other marble 
statues and busts, some reproductions, others 
original specimens, They gave our progress 
an air of magnificence. 

Ouida occupied the second étage, which by 
no means means second floor with us. 

A man in livery ushered us into an entresol 
in red, this opened into a stiff blue salon, blue 
satin quilted on the wails, and a big blue 
fauteuil in the middle. Then came a room 
in white and gold, really magnificent, the 


floor polished to a dangerous slipperyness, the. 


walls gleaming white and the ceiling deco- 
rated with rosy cupids on white clouds, The 
heavy portiére parted to show another long 
wide room of a different character; it cught 
to have revealed the hostess—but it did not 
give our idea of her exactly. Perhaps it 
showed her real, more practical self, for the 
furniture was first comfortable, then hand- 
some, large, softly cushioned armchairs, 
deep, pillowed sofas, a cabinet filled with old 
Sicilian pottery, very good, and showing 
excellent judgment. Other articles of bric- 
a-brac were bits of Cyprian glass, old wrought- 
iron brasses and wood-carvings—nothing 
worthless or imitation—all the selection of a 
connoisseur—and a small but veritable Andrea 
della Robbia. The book-cases were low and 
without glass, the bindings rich and rare, es- 
pecially of French classics. A great, cosy 
English tea table occupied the centre of the 
room, and hot water was sputtering in a 
brass kettle over a spirit lamp, which was 
flanked by silver appurtenances, bread and 
cake. , 

On the walls we noted some delightful 
water colors. It turned out our hostess was 
the artist. 

About five minutes later she appeared. 
We could not see or hear her for a little 
while, for five dogs yelping, plunging, danc- 
ing, dashed in with her, a big Newfourdland, 
a skye terrier (light blue), a bull dog, a King 
Charles spaniel and a nondescript beast, his 
hair cut to look like Alphonse Daudet. 

When it was possible we made our ** how- 
dies,’’ as Dean Swift calls them, to a short, 
rather stout blond lady of perhaps—but genius 
has no age. Her hair was cut across her 
forehead in a thick, straight bang; deep-set 
gray eyes, a powerful jaw and a large mouth 
with close shut lips; the upper teeth much 
longer than the lower ; a fair but pale com- 
plexion—this is Ouida. 

She wore a cream-colored gown of some 
soft material, that lay several yards on the 
ground in a ruffled train, The arms, very 
well modeled, were bare, the tnroat demi- 
décolleté. ‘The hand, laden with diamond 
rings, was well shaped ; her waist—it was an 
eccentric dress, was bound with broad baby 
blue ribbons, and there were knots of the 
same on the shoulders. 

She talked very little, but listened, if not 
enthusiastica‘ly, with an air of civility not too 
akin to boredom to the Americans. 

We discussed the baccarat scandal—then 
at its height—and Ouida referred contempt- 
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uously to the Prince of Wales for seeking his 
among people of a ‘* different 
order,’’ the only remark that savored of 
our favorite, “ Granville de Vigne,’’ and the 
publishers had their little day over the works 
of the poor author. When we spoke of her 
confréres she praised Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
Marzir’s Crucifix as well worth while, and a 
Roman Singer also as true and beautiful. 

We were in the midst of Wanda at the 
moment and praised it—with what discretion 
was ours. She said rather indifferently that 
it was also one of her favorites, but was 
more eager to talk of her prices than of her 
literary fame. 

Tea she dispensed with grace and hospital- 
ity, but there was more of languor than 
spontaneity in her movements. When we 
spoke of England as her country, however, 
she showed warmth and repudiated it. She 
struck me as a woman of a great deal of 
power and as much reserve. It would have 
been a disappointment if the creator of those 
marble marines and six-foot guardsmen and 
princesses in white velvet and golden hair 
had been little and homely and cordial, so at 
4 Pp. M. punctually we made our adieux, 
‘tema 


associates 


Isa Carrington Cabell. 














A most interesting exhibition of designs in color 
tor wall advertisements, affiches or posters, as they 
are variously termed, is now open at Wunderlich’s, 
18th Street and Broadway. The designs are in 
color, and are all by Mr. Louis J. Rhead, the artist 
of the above drawing. 





HEART OF RUBY 


R. Augustin Daly as the patient spirit 
of all Miss Rehan’s acting is nearly 


wonderful ; his discernment of 
profitable possibilities in the Gaiety Girl was 
—well, say pellucid, but he seems to have 
been confused between the beauties of Japan- 
ese dress and the oddity of Japanese drama. 
Probably he would have done wis:ly to have 
left the Japanese girl, even if she had a heart 
of ruby, to his partner, Mr. Edwards, stage 
parent of the piquant Gaiety Girl. Clearly 
the young woman would have lent herself 
more satisfactorily to the frivolities of an 
Edwards than to the dignities of a Daly. 
Still, everything about the production was 
beautiful and atmospheric, except Miss Rehan 
and Mr. Clark, both of whom would have 
refused’ to be placed in situations involving 





ridicule if they had not had a manager who 
has a will of his own, and so—his own will, 
which in this case was not well. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy is scarcely living up to his father’s 
standard—surely not with his pen. 


MADAME SANS-GENE 


Miss Kathryn Kidder is an actress who 
made her debut years agoin Frank Mayo’s play 
of Nordeck, as Wanda. It was her first 
appearance on any stage and she was an in- 
stantaneous success. This is some time ago; 
gallantry forbids chronological exactness. 
Since that first appearance all the lady’s act- 
ing has left an impression that it was but a 
percentage of her possibilities. Now, how- 
ever, in a character that few actresses could 
either completely comprehend or adequately 
convey to an audience, Miss Kidder gives us 
her best work since Wanda. Is there any 
reason for the hiatus of disappointment be- 
tween the periods of Wanda and’ Catherine 
Hubscher? It would seem so and the cause 
would appear to be this—Miss Kidder is, to 
use a photographic simile, a negative histrion 
requiring the sun of experience and clever 
sympathetic teaching for full development. 
Mr. Mayo, being a clever, thoughtful actor 
and a fine stage manager, did wonders with an 
unusual woman, whose natural character is 
full of quaint little turns and oddly contrasting 
mixtures of temperament. Mr. Mayo quickly 
discovereac these and ingeniously merged 
them into Wanda. During the hiatus Miss 
Kidder was either left to herself or exposed 
to the irritating directions of some of the 
many machine-made stage managers who 
know to a dot where the creator of character 
stood—where he or she sneezed, coughed, 
picked up a hat, bowed and exited. But 
these spoilers of actors and actresses—these 
perpetrators of perpetual imitation—never 
dream of studying the entity of the artist in 
connection with the entity of the character 
to be assumed, and blending the two alike, 
homogeneously and sympathetically, to im- 
personation and ‘impersonator. Thus, for a 
time, has Miss Kidder had her possibilities 
under the extinguisher of stage managerial 
ineptitude. 

M. Sardou and his good lieutenant, Au- 
gustus Pitou, have secured Miss Kidder, but, 
in a measure, incidentally. ‘The part of la 
Hubscher happened to fit Miss Kathryn and 
Mr. Pitou molded her into the part deftly, 
kindly and encouragingly. The result is 
that when the French original comes over 
we shall have some comparisons which will 
be interesting from the few critics we have, 
if they will give themselves the time and 
take the necessary trouble to write with con- 
scientious impartiality. In this event it is 
nearly safe to prophesy that the American 
will have as many voters for first piace as her 
foreign rival, for Miss Kidder is certainly 
something other than Miss Kidder in the 
various costumes of Madame Sans-Géne. 
This in itself is remarkable, for the New 
York managers, strange to say, prefer an 
artist whose personality is so marked that the 
audience immediately recognizes them. The 
little vanity of the youthful society playgoer 
is at work here. When the ladies of the 
party (for whom the programme is next to 
nought) turns with—** Oh, Mr. Blank, you 
know all the stage people. Who is that ?”’ 
a glance at the stage and the question is 
answered. But the programme and_pro- 
gramme alone reveals a Sonnenthal, a Mans- 
field or a Coquelin, so completely is the 
individual merged in his réle. Our actresses 
of tc-day are the same at home as on the 
stage. It would be difficult to find a leading 
woman who owned a set of wigs, or who 
knew how to juggle with false hair sufficiently 
to be an attractive blond one night and an 
imperious brunette the next. In proof vide 
Miss Rehan in a black wig and a blond face. 

So much has been said about the piece in 
the dailies that by way of avoiding repetition 
we have said our little say with the actress, 
whose money and enterprise brought us the 
English version—if rumor is to be credited— 
for a subject. There is one legitimate way 
to become a star. Purchase the interest, 


vi 


advice and comprehensive direction of a 
recognized and reputable manager, such as 
Mr. Pitou ; give him carte blanche and— obey 
him absolutely. 

M. Sardou and Moreau’s ingeniousness in 
writing a play about La Sans-Jane at a time 
when there was a Napoleonic craze, because 
it gave us as much of Napoleon as was needed 
instead of attempting the impossible—a Na- 
poleonic play has been universally com- 
mented on in complimentary terms. Sardou 
is surely the greatest master of theatric effect 
the world has ever enjoyed? We all knew 
what Napoleon did at Elba, at Waterloo; 
how he washed, ate, drank and even loved, 
but we had to guess how he would deal in a 
war of words with the washerwoman sub- 
limated to a duchesss. 

It is particularly unfortunate that a young 
dramatic author of spurious fame— spurious in 
so much that it is founded on a remarkable 
play he neither conceived, constructed nor 
wrote, Beau Brummel—should have been 
entrusted with the honorable task of furn- 
ishing the English dressing of the French 
original. His work is contemptible and M. 
Sardou should call his agent here severely 
over the coals for allowing such literary ma- 
ligning. The young gentleman in question 
knows little of play-making, apparently, and 
less than little of either French or English 
writing. 

In all other respects Sardou and Moreau 
were royally treated. Mr. Abbey will have 
to spend ten thousand dollars, atleast, to be 
a worthy second in the matter of mounting. 
The acting was singularly level; even Mr. 
Cook, handicapped as he is in having to sug- 
gest Napoleon, acted ‘so suitably one left the 
theatre satisfied. 





CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 


(from 25 to 75 cents per yard ) 


Ouis Seize designs, produced in delicate 
tints of exceeding beauty, character- 
ize the newest cretonnes, while, on 

the other hand, there is a great demand for 
the grandiose and more gorgeous effects of an 
earlier period. 

A ribbed cretonne of a rich cream ground, 
with groups of chrysanthemum flowers in 
orange and browns and soft tinted azaleas in 
dull old blues as a background, is very at- 
tractive and sells for 60 cents per yard. This 
same pattern is reproduced in mauve, pinks 
and yellows, and also on dead white grounds. 
An effective cretonne shows upright stalks of 
hoilyhocks in shades of purple and lilac on 
a dark cream ground. The foliage is pale 
olive. The same pattern may be had in rose 
pinks and yellows and all the variations of 
red, and the price demanded is 80 cents per 
yard. 

A charming chintz in Louis Seize design, 
showing arunning pattern of pale tinted 
flowers, forming medallions enclosing tiny 
bouquets tied with narrow ribbons, is thirty- 
two inches wide and costs 80 cents per yard. 
A tulip design is one of the most attractive 
on view. On a pale cream ground small 
bunches of tulips of natural size are grouped 
some distance apart, all of a single color, but 
exquisitely shaded. This pattern comes in 
shades of reds, yellows, old blues and beauti- 
fully modulated browns, fawns and yellows. 
It is thirty-two inches wide (this is the usual 
width) and may be purchased for 75 cents 
per yard. 

Some pretty chintz of a pure white 
ground, with wide stripes of old blue lace 
work and a pattern of running vine and 
flowers on the white stripe, cost 50 cents per 
yard, and for 25 cents many attractive pieces 
are to be had in colorings of old rose, pinks, 
delicate greens and old blue, the patterns as 
a rule being sprays of chrysanthemums at 
intervals, connected by scrolls or running 
vines. 

An old rose ribbed cretonne, flecked with 
leaf forms of a darker shade, which forms a 


rich background for large sprays of shad 
chrysanthemums in old reds, yellows a 
cream white, with pale olive foliage, is 
effective example of the more gorgeous st, 
and is marked at 60 cents per yard. 

Beautiful dark colored chintzes, show: 
Renaissance designs of scrolls, geometri 
figures and heraldic emblems, cost from 
to 80 cents per yard and are used frequen: 
for library furnishings. 


TOWELS AND HOUSE LINENS 
(towels from 25 cents to $8 each ) 


Damask towels of very fine quality, 
inches in width, and 52 inches long, wit 
fancy colored borders and knotted fringe, ar: 
seen in all the best shops for $3 per doze: 
All-white huckaback, fancy weave, wit! 
plain fringe, same size as above, are $4.> 
per dozen ; smaller sizes, $3 per dozen. A 
very handsome towel is ** Webb’s”’ hen 
stitched huckaback with colored border in 
fancy weave. This kind is from $4.80 vy 
to $12 per dozen. ‘* Webb’s ”’ plain fring: 
huckaback and fancy weave cost from $4.> 
to $5.50 per dozen. 

Very soft fine damask towels with colored 
borders and knotted fringed edges, 40 inch: 
in length and 24 in width, may be bought 
for $4 perdozen. Beautiful towels are shown 
of fine yet rather heavy linen, with insertion 
of Cluny lace edged with the same. For 
these the price varies according to size, from 
$2 to $6 each. 

Fayal towels, which are frequently used for 
side tables, are very handsome, and have been 
used for years by many housekeepers. The 
long lacy ends of these towels are made by 
the women of the Islands of Fayal, and are 
exquisite in design. They cost from $2 to 
to $8 each, according to the amount of orna- 
mentation. Some superb towels embroidered 
on the ends in panels of Venetian point with 
rich fringes were seen, which may be bought 
for from $24 to $28 per dozen. Others, very 
pretty with hand embroidered borders in col- 
ors, cost from $9 to $16. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


To Supplement What We Buy in the Shops 


He study of little ezonomies is useful 

I to every woman, not only in mat- 

ters of dress, but in house decora- 
tion and household affairs. As far as dress 
is concerned most women need all that smart- 
nezs can do for them, and few can afford to 
be unfashionable. It may be troublesome to 
be always well dressed, but it is a trouble 
amply paid for in its results. If one cannot 
afford the luxury of a maid, industry and 
energy, combined with good taste may supply 
the deficiency. Trivial details have to be at- 
tended to. 

For instance, chiffon sleeves, whether 
puffed or accordion-plaited, have a trick of 
sagging and getting limp. This may be en- 
tirely obviated by putting in, each time the 
gown is worn, a large puff of coarse tarleton 
under the sleeve. One yard of tarleton at 
25 cents the yard will be ample for the pur- 
pose. It will retain its stiffness for one even- 
ing at least, and it is so {transparent that it 
does not in the least detract from the dia- 
phanous effect of the sleeve. 

A charming arrangement of chiffon for 
the neck, to be worn over an opera cloak 
which has not a high collar, is made in this 
way. The chiffon of any desirable color is 
gathered in great full puffs over a silk band 
to fit the throat. In the middle of the back 
a few deep loops are simply left to fall in the 
manner of a hood. This part needs no ad- 
justing as the folds fall gracefully. In the 
front two long ends are left which may be 
tied in a bow or allowed to hang loosely to 
the bottom of the skirt. Such an arrange- 
ment of gold-colored chiffon was worn by a 
pretty young woman recently over her sortie 
de bal, which was of white wool lined with 
gold-colored satin. It was intensely be- 
coming. 
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This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in ‘cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 

220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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